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The New Adjustable Grid Bars for Vertical Openers 
improve both the quantity and quality of cleaning. 


Positive, Fool Proof adjustment of the opening between 
the bars. With these bars you ean adjust according to 
the grade of your cotton. The new bars are capable of 
as small an opening adjustment as the perforated screen 
and also one several times larger. 

These Bars are furnished without extra charge on New 
Vertical Openers. 


SACO - LOWELL SHOPS 


Executive Office 
Boston, Mass. 
Rogers W. Davis, Sou. Agt. Branch Southern Office 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


Over 297 000 


MacColl Patent Spooler Guides 
: or Slub Catchers 


in use up to Oct. 1 1922 


Adapted to both Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
If YOUR Spoolers are not equipped they OUGHT to be 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
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Atianta Georgia 
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Direct 
Sulphur | 
Chrome A 

Special Shades Matched 


VELVE TEEN 
The Best Boil-off and Finish 


| Softeners Oils 


Basie 


Dyes 


Finishes 


Unitep CHEMICAL Propucts | 


CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 


Gro. W. WATSON, Haziehurst, Miss. LINDSAY PADGETT, Shelby, N.C. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Office, Charlotte, IN. C. 


Save 50 per cent. operative power 
Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. |. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Representative 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Yarn Conditioned to any Per Cent of Moisture 
at Practically no Cost 


C d it 
This simple machine attaches directly to the winder and puts into a cone or spool of yarn any per cent. 
of moisture desired, uniformly distributed. No further conditioning necessary. 


Here is what the head of one mill says: 


‘“We have three Foster Winders of 100 spindles each equipped with your conditioning machines for the 
past four months and we have thoroughly tested same as to conditioning of yarn as it is wound: on the cones 
and .we must say that the results have been highly satisfactory. We find that this machine will put in moist 


ure to 10%. 


‘The numbers of yarn that we have tested are 24/1] 


26/1 and 50/1 soft hosiery yarn. 


‘‘“We will not hesitate to recommend your aadiinas to anyone for conditioning yarn.’’ 


Visit our space at The Greenville Textile Exposition, Greenville, 8. C., October 19th to 25th, and let us 


demonstrate this wonderful new invention. 
Owned and controlled exclusively by 


Danville Conditioning Machine Co., Inc., Danville, Va. 


Salesmen—J. A. Johnson, Clayton Hotel, Charlotte, N. C. 
104 Clayton Street, (Fa. 


R. Bigham Smith, 
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Opening and Goods 


. Brown, before Southern Tex- 
tile Association.) 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the 
Southern Textile Association, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The subject assigned to me by the 
Program Committee, “The Relation 
of the Opening Room and Lappers to 
Better Goods,” is a subject that up 
to a few years ago has been sadly 
‘The rela- 
tion of the Opening Room and Lap- 
pers to the finished goods is mos! 
vital, 
eonsider the Pieker Room the 
foundation of the mill for it 1s there 
that our work begins. If the lap 
comes to the Cards even and the 
stock well mixed and clean the Card 
can function as a card-should and 
not play the dual role of both the 
Picker and Card. 

We have discussed. at length in 
these meetings before the subject of 
ageing cotton. It is the consensus 
of opinion that for cotton to be prop- 
erly aged it should be run through 
some good opening machine that has 
air suction and the cotton thus left 
in a fluffy condition for several days. 
There is no doubt that cotton thus 
conditioned will regain its natural 
twist and moisture and is much 
easier cleaned and spun. But it is 
for the mills on the finer counts 
that this method of conditioning is 
possible. The mills on the coarser 
counts are handicapped for the lack 
of room. Therefore, for the mos! 
of us it is necessary to lay aside the 
idea of ageing and try to get the 
cotton from the bale {6 the finished 
lap in the quickest possible time. 
Common sense tells us that the 
more bales we can lay down at the 
same time the better the mix, and 
[ believe that most mills can put 
“down a days run ata time. When 
this is done and each bale gradu- 
ally used the mix won't be far 
wrong. Bul it is just as important 
to see that your Outside man gives 
the Opening Room the same grades 
of cotton day after day. 

Our system on this is as follows: 
The Picker Room foreman has a 
schedule showing him just how 
many bales of the different grades 
he is to use in his mixture, At the 
end of the day he makes out a list 
showing first how many bales of the 
different grades he has on hand and 
second, how many bales of the dif- 
ferent grades he needs for the nex! 
day, and gives this list to the Out- 
side man. This enables the Out- 
side man to keep the Opening Room 


properly stocked, and not ali good 
cotton one day and bad the next. 
If you run several different grades 
of cotton, say from good middling 


‘down to low middling, and all kinds 


of tinges too, and haven't a good 
system in your Opening Room, go 
stand in front of vour warpers and 
see how many different colors of 
yarn you are making. 

The next thing after the proper 
mixture is to clean the cotton anal 
put it in lap form with as little dam- 
age to the fiber as possible. This 
in a great many mills is being done 


by the aid of Vertical Openers, 
slower beater speeds, fewer pro- 
cesses and ball-bearing equipped 


aprons, and ever motions, etc. 

One thing that we all are inter- 

ested in is to get the cotton the 
cleanest possible with the leas! 
damage to the fibre. We know thal 
the more picker processes we use 
and the more licks we give the cot- 
ton the eleaner it will be, bul we 
also know that in so doing that we 
injure the fibre. 
‘The Vertical Opener is today, I 
think, the greatest aid we have in 
opening of cotton and also it is very 
efficient in cleaning the cotton with 
practically no damage to the fibres 
Single Vertical Openers have heen 
in use for several years, bul only 
recently have they been installed in 
tandem, that is, two or three in a 
line and the cotton passing through 
the complete set. It is surprising 
how much dirt, leaf and short fibres 
these machines will take out. The 
Vertical Opener when first buil! 
with the stationary perforated 
screen was designed primarily for 
the opening of the cotton, the clean- 
ing was secondary, but today the 
Vertical Opener with an adjustable 
grid bar plays as great a part in 
the cleaning of the cotton as in the 
opening. 

Three months ago at our No. 3 
mill, which is on Print ‘Cloths, we 
installed three Vertical Openers in 
tandem, and the results have been 
very gratifying. We have found the 
following advantages: 

{t. Cotton better opened. 

2. Can use a slightly lower grade 
of cotton and obtain the same qual- 
itv of work. 

3.. Less dust in Card Room. 

4. Cards doing better work for 
they have less work to do. 

5. Card Room Sweeps reduced 1! 
per cent. 

6. Spinning 


Room Sweeps re- 


duced 31 per cent. 
7. Spinning Room Seavenger roll 


waste reduced 10 per cent. 
brought up from 56 to 58. 
8. Breaking weight on 29s warp 
We have found the following - dis- 
advantage: 
Have had to change men in the 
Opener Room three times in two 


months. These men. weren't. fired 
but quit, reason for quitting—too 
much “durn dust” cleaning out 


Vertical Openers, but we have now 
secured a gas mask and have ob- 
viated that trouble. 

With our three Vertical Openers 
in fandem we have been very par- 
ticular and thorough in our tests 
and have found the following: 

With the adjustable grid one-half 
open we took out in August 1.67 per 
cent waste and in September with 
the same setting 1.77 per cent waste. 


We are now running with the grids. 


entirely open, but haven’t the data 
at the present time for an entire 
month.: However, I will. give below 
some tests of individual bales with 
the grids wide open. 

Grids one-half open strict middling 
cotton shows the following waste 
extracted: ist V. O. 1.03 per cent: 
end V. O. 0.44 per cent: 3rd V. 
0.32 per cent, total 1.79 per cent. 
Grids fully open strict middling cot- 
fon shows the following: ist V. O 
1.47 per cent; 2nd V. O. 0.79 per cent: 
3rd V. 0. 0.40 per cent, total 2.66 per 
cent. We have extracted of low 
middling that was very trashy a 
total of 4.25 per cent waste. 

Below I give the results from an- 
other mill data was taken over a 
period of a week's run, with stric! 
middling cotton 1 1-16" staple; 

ist V. O, 089 per cent: 2nd V. O. 
0.74 per cent; 3rd V. 0. 0.59 per cent, 
Lotal 2.22 per cent. 

I have with me several samples 
showing the cotton before and after 
passing through the Vertical Open- 
er, also samples showing the char- 
acter of waste from each Vertical 
Opener. 

You will note that the sample 
from the second and third machine 
looks almost as trashy as that from 
the first, but by weight it is a good 
deal less, this being due to the faci 
that the sand comes out in the first 
machine. 

I would like to quote part of a 
letter from. a. mill making hosiery 
yarn that has revamped their Picker 
room. “After putting in Vertical 
Openers, Buckley cylinders, evener 
arrangement, feed regulators and 
cutting out our intermediate process 
of picking, we found it necessary to 
fake ont twist on slubbers, inter- 


mediates, speeders and spinning 
frames. As you know, in. hosiery 
yarns a soft yarn without kinks is 
desired, and only sufficient breaking 
strength is required to keep from 
breaking down in winding or knit- 
ting. Before we changed the twist 
our yarn broke on an average of 10 
pe reent higher than before. When 
we completed the above changes we 
had twelve different mixes of cotton 
and cotton mixed with waste, and it 
was necessary to take out the twist 
on all processes and on all mixes 
so there is hardly. any chance that 
anything other than the change 
made in the: picking could have 
caused the increased strength.” 

The lack of time, aS we are only 
allowed ten minutes, prevents me 
from going further into details of 
this important subject of Opening 
and Picking, but I will be glad fo 
answer any questions or give anv 
information. that I have. 

I believe that it is through these 
discussions, born of the Southern 
Textile Association, that we have 
made such rapid strides in all 
branches of our industry. 


Increased Auto Tire Consumption 
Akron, Ohio.—The Miller Rubber: 
Company, among the most conserva- 
tive companies in the Akron dis- 
triet, estimates that the tire sales 
for automobiles and trucks this year 
wil be in the neighborhood of a! 
least 36,000,000, as compared with 
previous estimates, which have been | 
generally aecepted, of 33,000.000. 

If this estimate proves to be cor- 
rect, it is not unhkely that the 
unofficial estimates for the coming 
vear at which consumption in the 
United States for 1923 was given ai 
40,00,000 and the world at 50,000,000, 
will be too low. 

On the basis of new cars placed 
into operation during presen! 
year, if was estimated that at leas! 
7,000,000 more tires would be re- 
quired in 1923 than in 1922, and this 
would place the new estimate at 


between 43,000,000 and 45,000,000 
lires,. 
Figures heretofore given out by 


the Miller Rubber company in the 
way of estimates or predictions have 
always been conservative, and for 
that. reason the new figures given 
oul by the company are looked up- 
on as being authoritative. 

Miller’s estimate early in the year 
was most conservative, when tire 
consumption during the year wa: 
placed at between 26,000,000 and 28 - 
100,000 tires. 
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Cloth Room Better Goods 


H. W. Mosely, befoe Southern 
Textile Association.) 


The Cloth Room is to the Mill as 
Castor Oil is to a man, it is con- 
sidered an evil thing just tolerated 
because it has to be called upon in 
time of trouble or -sickness, when 
a man becomes billious from wrong 
living by over eating he will call 
on some Doctor to prescribe a rem- 
edy, and if he is a good Doctor he 
will advise a dose of Castor OH, 
just so with the mill when it. be- 
comes billious from production and 
good times, when the market will 
for a time absorb any cloth that it 
makes, and allows its vitality to run 
down. and when the cloth room pre- 
sents the monthly report with an 
unusual. amount of bad cloth and 
prescribed a dose of “Quality” as a 
remedy, the mill has the same feling 
fowards the cloth room as a man 
has to the doctor when he is told 
to take a teacup full of castor: oil. 

The cloth room is not an evil as 
often considered by the other. de- 
partments, but it is a safety valve. 
that must pop off alt times and tell 
the mill they have reached the dan- 
ger point in their efforts to make a 
record in pounds, the average work- 
er in the mill is more concerned 
with the amount that he or she 
makes than with the quality, there- 
fore, the cloth room is for the pur- 
pose of showing to the mill that 
quantity and quality are not equal. 

I féel like sometime asking the 
question “Why the Cloth Room,” it-is 
not listed in the cost sheet under 
labor cost, and I suppose for that 
reason it is forgotten when the wage 
scale is being made and is adjusted, 
the cloth room is then given what 
is left of the amount allowed for 
labor cost in the mill. I think the 
man or woman who in the days 
work handles thousands of dollars 
worth of cloth, inspects and grades 
and puts in a condition for the 
buver, is worth as much to the mill 
as one who weaves a few hundred 
vards of cloth a day, if the inspee- 
tors and graders are put on a basis 
of the quill cleaners and waste 
haulers, they will naturally have 
the same interest in their work. 

Each department in the mill has 
the one following to correct its im- 
perfections, until the cloth room is 
reached, it has the final look at the 
cloth, and as the water that has 
passed through the water wheel is 
lost forever, an imperfection. that 
escapes the vision of the inspector 
or grader is gone, and will result in 
trouble for the eloth room when il 
reaches the buyer. 

The cloth room acts as a buffer 
between the mill and the buyer, if 
for some reason the work in the 
cloth room is indifferent and allows 
imperfections to pass on to the huy- 
er, thereby showing in the mon‘ijly 
report a small percentage of sec- 
ends, the mill is satisfied that every 
part of the mill is running smooth- 
ly, as it takes time for the eloth to 
get into the hands of the buyer ufter 
being shipped, you do not hear il 
for some time, and when the c.oth 
is inspected by the finisher, and he 


finds it below standard, a harrage 
is started at once from the front in 
the form of letters by the yard to 
the office, and at once the office 
opens up, and the eloth room runs 
up its flag calling for “Quality.” You 
will ask why wait until then to call 
for quality, for this reason, the peo- 
ple in the cloth room are human as 
well as those in the other depart- 
ments, and are going to have a 
standard of work in their depart- 
ment just so good as the other de- 
partments, in this respect, the best 

that is produc ed will be classed as 
first, and the mill will make the 
cloth just as bad as the cloth room 
will allow, so the purpose of the 
cloth room should be to create a 
standard that will meet the demands 
of the buyer, and_ insist upon the 
mill making a cloth that will satis- 
fy the buyer and bring to the fail 
repeat orders. Repeat orders are 
what make profits for the mill, es- 
pecially if the mill is making spe- 
cialties, standard goods of course 
can often be ——. of to other 
buyers. 


So you will. see that it-is a moral 
question that enters into the mak- 
ing of a piece of cloth, the acts and 
character of the workers in any pre- 
ceding department has its influence 
on the one following, so the over- 
seer in any department who does 
not show by his life, good character 
and good morals, can not hope to 
instill into the workers the idea that 
better living makes for better goods 

I believe the time is fast coming 
when the character of a man will 
he given as much consideration as 
his ability, an immoral man or wo- 
man mav for a time get by with a 
good production and quality in their 
work, but they are just like a ma- 
chine that is not properly cared for. 
they are both goimeg to break down 
soon, and if costs money to replace 
men and machines. a man of bad 
morals has nothing to offer as a 
panacea for the bad morals of oth- 
ers, a poor section man can not keen 
a machine in good condition, there- 
fore, I believe the executives of our 
mill will look more and more to the 
moral side of the work, and immoral! 
men or women cannot give a good 
days work, you may point to some 
one that will disprove this statement 
for a time, but just analyze your pay 
roll and find the best workers and 
has character and good morals is 
the one who gives you the best re- 
find how thev live out of the mill 
and I think you will soon be con- 
vinced that the man or woman who 
sults 

The cloth room overseer must be 
a man that will instill into the work- 
ers in the room the fact that the 
work they do must be above suspi- 
cion, doing justice to the mill and to 
the buyer, it is often a hard task. 
for you are often confronted with 
demands of the buyer that are un- 
just, as well as from the mill. The 
cloth room is often damned if if 
does one thing and damned if if 
does another. 

What knowledge has the average 
worker of the finishing or bleaching 
processes necessary to pul the eloth 


they make in a proper condition for 
the consumer, I would like to know 
how many overseers, second hands 
and section men have ever seen in- 
side a bleachery. Until the finisher 
and manufacturer can meet on a 
common ground and arrive as a 
fixed standard, the cloth room is in 
that unhappy position of having to 
meet the demands of the finisher 
if there is any business done. With- 
out buyers the mill cannot run, 


The cloth room man must have a 
knowledge of where the defects that 
appear in the cloth come from, so 
that he can place the responsibility 
at the right place, as the average 
overseer is a sensitive heing, and 
none of us care to be blamed with 
things we are not responsible for. 

The cloth room sometimes will 
possibly thing too much of the coa- 
sumer, but I think by so doing he 
is acting as a safety valve, thereby 
helping to create with the selling 
end a demand for the goods made 
by the mill, and the selling house 
must know that the cloth room is 
not trying to camouflage the cloth, 
but when a piece of cloth goes oul 
of the mill, it is just as represented 
in the invoice, the _ selling house 
knows full well that if the cloth 


does not come up to specifications 


he will have a hard task getting a 
repeat order. I think if ‘the demand 
for quality would start at the open- 
ing room and eontinue on through 


the several departments, the ques- 
tion of pounds will adjust itself to 
the satisfaction of the executive, 
and the cloth room would then be 
a pleasant place to dwell in. 

No two minds will be of the opin- 
ion as to the quality of a piece of 


cloth, if one is a seller and one the 
buyer. If you do not thing so, just 


try to sell some article and see the 
result. 

So if the cloth room as well as 
the other departments will give 
more thought to character of the 
workers and also see that they them- 
selves show their character in their 
work and life in and out of the mill, 
the problem of “Better Goods” will 
be very largely solved, and when 
the eloth room offers 
the troubles in the mill, it will be 
accepted in the same way we ac- 
cept the remedy offered by the Doc- 
tor,.even if it is castor oil. Quality 
and Gastor oil will cure a multitude 
of ills, if taken as prescribed. 

Let’s have in mind character for 
ourselves and without having to tell 
the workers your influence will ex- 
tend to them. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 82 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


its remedy for 
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clutch can be used. 
Transmission Machinery. 


friction surfaces of large area, compact -mechanism 
and unusual strength is readily applied and adjusted, 
gives maximum results with minimum wear and is 
adapted for all classes of service where a friction 
Save power with WOOD'S 


Catalogue on request 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 


Power 
Saving 


Universal Giant 
is an important 
item in transmis- 
sion machinery and 
a factor that has 


been given careful 
attention in the 


Friction Clutch 


This clutch with 


Greenville, S. C. i 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
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OF INTEREST TO DYERS AND THE COLOR USING INDUSTRIES IN GENERAL 


Prepared by the 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


Born to The Purple 


HIS expression—-a very ancient one—typifies the differ 
ence between ancient and modern methods of producing 
color. The royal Tyrian purple was secured from the crushed 
glands of the shell-fish, Murex trunculus, found on the coast 
of the Mediterranean. Twelve thousand were required to 


produce 1.4 grams of this coloring matter, thus making it so 


costly that only royalty could afford its use. Modern organic 


chemical engineering, with its autoclaves and sulphonators, 


is producing dyes so cheaply that color has become one of the 
indispensable needs of the daily life of mankind, at a per 
capita cost of less than one dollar per annum. 


The National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc., is sparing 
no effort to manufacture a superior line of dyes for the use of 
textile manufacturers in the dyeing of all classes of fabrics. 

Moreover, it maintains an experienced staff of chemists and 
engineers devoted to the development and improvement of 
the art of dye-making in this country. 


Its thoroughly competent force of colorists stands ready to 
serve textile mills in the correct application of dyes to fabrics 
-~a service obviously in the interest of the ultimate consumer. 


Nor are ‘‘National’’ products restricted to textile con- 
sumption. There are many other coal-tar derivatives manu- 
factured for varying uses, such as Dyes which are applied in 
the Paper and Leather fields; Garment Dyes; Food Colors; 
Pharmaceuticals; and Intermediates. 


Branch offices throughout the United States and Canada 
are so situated as to render prompt service to consumers of 
‘*National’’ coal-tar products. 


Sulfur Blues 
for Cotton 


“National” offers three Sulfindone 


- Blues for all classes of cotton 
Dyeing 


Realizing that dyers are show- 
ing greatly increased interest in 
the newer and less expensive meth- 
ods of dyeing such as raw stock, 
cop and beam dyeing, etc., the 


National Aniline & Chemical Com- 


pany, Inc., has made a_ special 
study of the requirements of these 
processes. 

It has produced a series of sul- 
fur colors having excellent solu- 


| bility and level-dyeing properties 


which are especially suitable for 
these methods of coloring. The 
Company calls the especial atten- 
tion of cotton manufacturers to its 
three sulfindone blues— 
National Sulfindone Blue B Cone. 
National Sulfindone Brilliant 
Blue G Cone. 
National Sulfindone Indigo 
Blue B G Cone, 
with full confidence that these will 
be found of excellent service in all 
classes of work whether in the 
various methods of yarn dyeing, 
on Piece goods or on raw stock. 


National Aniline 
& Chemical Company, Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE 
40 Rector Street, New York City 


Boston. . + 113 High St. 
Charlotte . . 236 W. First St. 
Chicago . 111 W. Washington St. 
209 State St. 
Montreal. .  . 8 Place Youville 
Philadelphia . 653 Broad St. 
Providence 28 N. Main St. 
San Francisco . 120 Second St. 
Toronto _.. 14 Front St., East 
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Invention and the ndustry 


By E.. Kent 
Whitin 


‘Treasurer 
Works.) 


switt. 
Machme 


The manipulation of the various 


libres. flax. wool and eotton, mto 
eloth is, of course, one of the oldest 
arts we have record of. Man was 


horn naked into the world, and 
first efforts were to secure food and 
clothing, but it is a noteworthy fact 
ihat up to the attempt to mamai- 
facture cotton by machinery. by 
John Wyatt of Litchfield, Enztan4, 
in 1738, varn from the various fibres 
was produced by the crudest. of 
methods, | 

You are all familiar 
lustrations of wool or cotton being 
carded by hand, the tuft. resulling 
from the carding being spun into a 


18 


with the i- 


thread by the old fashioned spinning 
wheel, the ratio of spindles to orer- 
ative being . 50-50. These hand 
methods of crudely spinning and 
weaving seem to have come down 


the centuries with but little change. 
and the replacement of these 
methods by machinery compar- 
atively modetn, the transition to 
modern methods through invention 
coming in the last one hundred and 
fifty years. 

The first mill wherein machmery 
was installed was built at Birming- 
ham, in 1741 or 1742, power being 
transmitted by two asses walking 
around an axis, ten girls being em- 
ploved in attending the work. This 
establishment was unsuccessful, and 


IS 


the machinery was sold tw 1743 
Man's mind was on the problem, 


however, and passing by the more or 
unsuccessful attempts to de- 
velop machinery operated by power 
we come to the invention of the 
fly shuttle on a loom by Arkwright 
on spinning in 1769, the jenny of 
Hargreaves in 1770, and the mule of 
Samuel Crompton in 4776. These 
inventions brought about the sUv- 
cessful use of power machinery in 
the spinning of cotton, probably the 
first successful mill being that of 
Arkwright, ed in 41771. 
Perhaps I am gding outside the 
seope of this paper in gomeg back 
beyond one hundred years, but to 
trace the development of machmery 
and the influence which invention 
as had upon the progress of an in- 
dustry it is proper to bring out the 
intimate relation between invention 
and the growth of the industry. 
Arkwright’s inventions prepared 
the way, but if it-had not been for 
fhe invention. of “steam engine by 
Watt in the same year—1769—the 
use and value of his inventions 
would have been very much restrict- 
ed, owing to the intermittent ehar- 
acter of water power and the lim- 
ited amount ‘available in England, 
and further, it was necessary that 
the invention of the cotton gin by 
Eli Whitney in 1794 should occur 
in order that an adequate supphy of 
material be available for. the @x- 
ploitation of Arkwr ight’ s machinery 
However, nat to go too far, afield. 
as one easily could inthis interest- 
ing line of thought, we come to the 
first successful mill in the United 
States “buiit bv Almvy, Brown’ and 
Slater early in the year 1793, with 


less 


erec! 


‘less unsuceessful 


was also frequently Jet 


machines designed and constructed 
by Samuel Slater based on the Ark- 
wright. patents, ‘alled.. This mill, 
if is interesting to nole, consisted 
of preparation and 72 spindles. Cot- 
fon manufacturing in this country 
I think can rightfully date from the 
Slater mill, although previous, to 
this there had been several more or 
ventures in other 


places. 

It is interesting to see just whal 
machinery was used in the cotton 
mill of this period. The cotton pre- 
vious to the invention of Whitney 
was picked over by hand and the 
seed extracted, the production. per 
hand being anywhere from one to 
four pounds per day. This cotton 
out to fami- 
further cleaning and pick- 

The production of the gin 

based on thousands of 


lies for 
ing over. 
today is 
pounds. 

This 
the 


returned to 
on the back 
taking up a handful, 
pulling it apart with both hands. 
shifting it to the 1 ight hand to get 
the staple straight: and then apply- 
ing it to the sur fac e of the breaker 


cleaned cotton 
mill was spread 


the ecard by 


ecard, moving the hand horizontally 
across the card to and fro. , The 


‘~ard consisted of a wooden cylinder 
about 24 to 30 inches in d'ameter 
and about 30 inthes wide, the sur- 
face of the cylinder being covered 
with strips of ecard clothing. The 
eotton, earried forward on the 
cylinder, was acted upon by station- 
ary wooden flats, and delivered to 
a small doffer, thence to the calen- 
dar rolls into a stationary can and 
from there to the draw frame with 
three lines of rolls and drawn down 
into a finer silver and delivered int: 
a can, practically the same as it is 
today, but without the use of stop 
motions and coilers 


Thence it was taken to the back 
of a speeder, somewhat similar to a 
slubber of today, but without the 
benefit of the compound motion, and 
drawn down still finer by running 
through a tly frame. From. the fiv 
frame the roving was set in a creel 
and drawn through a line of three 
rolis and thence over a guide rod 
and wound on bobbins by flyers. 

The usual Arkwright style of 
frame was built in heads of from 
four to not over eight spindles each. 
Later on they were made with heads 
of twelve spindles, but at first 
eight were the most any frame had 
Filling and warp were made on the 
same frame, but the filling yarn was 
rewound afterwards on a special 
bobbin, so that it would fit into the 
shuttle. 

The machinery roughly describec 
above was made largely of wood. 
with very little metal work. 

Coming from Slater’s mill of 41793 
nearer to the subject of this paper 
it is quite difficult to find an ac- 
curate description of a mill of ex- 


actly one hundred years ago; The 
following machinery, however, wa: 
in an Enelish mill built in 1830 


and may be considered representa- 
ave of the period: 

—Conieal” Willows, 
revolutions. 


running at 


5—Breaker Pickers 
600 revolutions, 

5—Beater Lappers, running at 1,- 
600 revolutions. 

168—Cards, cylinders running 114 
revolutions. 

24—Drawing Frames. 

24—40-spool Fly Frames. 
50—64-spindle Fly Frames. 
78—Throstle Frames. 

56—Hand Mules, 144 spindles. 

1,1400—Power Looms running al 
120 picks. 

5—W nding 
dies. 

32—-Dressing Machines. 

The above would indicate an or- 
ganization of machinery very sim- 
ilar to what is in use today.. 
England and United States Lead. 

In considering the development of 
machinery in the last one hundred 
years it is well to bear in mind that 
while the productive methods. of 
manufacture and the machinery 
used: seem in no wise related to 
these earlier mills, yet we are using 
the same general principles which 
they introduced, and in the last one 
hundred years no fundamentally 
new or radical changes in principle 
have come to the cotton. industry. 
the only possible exception bein’ 
the Heilmann Comber in 1845, where- 
by an entirely new method of treat- 
ing and cleaning the cotton was in- 
vented. 

Inventions have come, inventions 
whose value has been incaleulable 
to the. progress of the. industry, in- 


, running at 1,- 


Machines, 240 spin- 


ventions which have heen made 
possible through the progress of 
science, which was unknown in the 


earlier period, yet before passing on 
fo the modern development of ma- 
chinery we may well pause to pay 
our respects to those who have 
pioneered and pointed out the way. 

In taking up more specifically the 
inventions which stand out in the 
last one hundred yéars we find a 
story of two developments going 
along hand in hand; that of inven- 
tion in England and that of inven- 
lion in America, with the contribu- 
tion of Heilmann’s comber = from 
France. In the main, however, the 
{two great English-speaking coun- 
fries have brought about the pres- 
ent par excellence of textile ma- 
chimery. 

Few Successful Inventions. 

Conditions have changed very 
much from the time when in 1733, 
Kay, fhe inventor of the fly shuttle, 
was mobbed by the people to pre- 
vent his mvention from being adopt- 
ed for fear it might, thorugh its ef- 
ficiency. throw others out of work, 
but even today the role of the tex- 
tile inventor is hard, as there is 
probably no more conservative man 
in the world than the textile manu- 
facturer. 

It is here that the present day ma- 


chine shops serve all the industry 


in the development of ideas of merit. 
There is perhaps no other field of 
human endeavor in which there has 
been a wider range or morei nten- 
sive development of human ingen- 
uity than is exhibited in the textile 
sections of the English and Ameri- 
can atent Offices. It is the function 


of your machine shops to test and 
measure the value of new inven- 
tions. Thro the inventor, if his idea 
is promising, we give the experience 
and ability of a trained staff of 
skilled mechanics, developing from 
the crude idea a marketable prod- 
uct. If the idea is not practicable 
it is soon found out and abandoned 

Many of you would be surprised 
at the number of so-called inven- 
tions which go through any one of 
the large machine shops during the 
course of a year, and probably are 
likewise surprised at the few new 
things which are suggested for your 
use. It has been stated that only 1! 
per cent of all the patents which 
are issued amount to anything. 
After some experience in the patent! 
field I have come to the conclusion 
that a great many so-called inven- 
tions are dreams of what the inven- 
tor would like to accomplish rather 
fhan being practical for use. 


The Influence of Labor Costs. 

The English and American inven- 
tors have proceeded along somewha! 
different lines: England. most con- 
servative, with a market where 
labor is cheap and material high. 
look'nge for all the small economies 
in manvfacture, such as the blend- 
ing of different cottons in order to 
obtain a maximum of quelity with 
the greatest economy of material: 
America, on the other hand, runn'ng 
as a rule on coarser counts than 
Eneland, paving more heed to pro- 
duction, owing to its labor maket 
being on a very much higher basis 
of cost, the developments of each 
country, however. over a period of 
years being happily combined to 
produce the perfect machine equip- 
ment. 

The first impetus which American 
inventors received was probably 
durirfz colonial times during the 
Stamp Act period prior to the Rev- 
Olutionary War, when the home 
country, England, proposed that the 
colonies should be merely agricul- 
tural communities, feeders to Great 


Britain, and England would be the 
provider of manufactures for the 
colonies. The patriotic movement! 


of the colonies was continued up to 
the Revolutionary War, and after 
the war if was promoted in every 
way by our government policy of 
protection, 

Perhaps the greatest stimlus came 
with the Embargo Act of 1807 and 
the Non-Intercourse Act and the 
War of 1812, when the supply of cot- 
ton goods from Great Britain was 
almost entirely cut off and the 
Americans weret hrown their 
own resources. The high prices of 
colton cloth attracted investors to 
this form of industrial enterprise. 
and at the same time the restric- 
tions on foreign trade encouraged 
the withdrawal of capital from the 
sea. 

First Mills Built Their Machinery. 

In 1807 there were 8,000 spindles 
in the United States. In 1815, at the 
end of the war, there were 130,000 
spindles. It is also interesting to 
note by the way, the size of. .the 
mills, as after the war in 1912 there 

(Continued on Page 42.) 
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Report on Weavers Sectional Meeting 


(By W. H, Gibson, Jr.) 

This was by far the largest in at- 
tendance of any previous meeting 
of the Weavers. 

After the usual preliminaries the 
meeting settled down to business 
and discussion of the various mal- 
ters before the meeting. 

Q. What temperature is the best 
for boiling sizing and how long 
would it be boiled? 

Opinions on this question were 
considerably divided, however, il 
seemed to be the consensus of opin- 
ion that the heat in the size kettle 
should be kept at around 220 to 225 
degrees and cooked for one hour, or 
more, as starch in the sizing kettle 
wil remain at a very high degree of 
temperature for a number of hours 
after the steam has bene eut off. 

The next question asked was, at 
what temperature should size be 
kept in the size vat at the slashers? 

We believed for a long time that a 
great many people were at a loss as 
to just what degree heat they really 
had in the size vat and many were 
surprised when their temperature 
was taken in their size vats and 
found to be considerably below the 
boiling point of 212 degrees. The 
pressure from the steam from the 
steam jets in many instances caused 
the size to boil up when it really was 
not boiling. In fact, in an open size 
vat it is almost impossible to gel 
more than 200 degrees. 

O. How many pounds of steam 
pressure is best for good running 
work on the cylinders? 

This is a question thal deserves.a 
creat deal of consideration, depéend- 
ing upon the speed of the slasher 
the number of the yarn, the num- 
ber of ends in the warp, the condi- 
tion of the steam—whether dry 
steam or wet steam, how far the 


_ Slasher is located from the boiler. 


and the condition of the steam lines 
to the slasher. If the lines are not 
well covered you will have a con- 
siderable amount of condensation 
and will noi get the same heat as if 
your pipes were well covered. How- 
ever, it seemed to be a very practi- 
eal situation, and generally agreed 
that with 30's yarn and a warp hav- 
ing from 2,000 to 3,000 ends can 
easily be dried with from 3 to 10 
pounds of steam. | 

The question was asked to explain 
the difference in 20 fluidity and 30 
fluidity starch. 

No satisfactory explanation was 
offered to this question. 

The question was asked as to 
what is the proper weigh! of the 
squeeze rolls, 

Tt was found from the discussion 
that. only a few men really knew 
the weight of their squeeze rolls 
and there were various opinions as 
to the proper weight of the squeeze 
roll, depending, of course upon the 
class of goods and the number of 
ends being used at the time. After 
eonsiderable discussion it was gen- 
erally agreed that the average 


weight of the rolls on ordinary work . 


should be around 500 pounds. 
of weather, ete. 

There were quite a few questions 
before the meeting; particularly in 
ever, this would not be the case on 
very fine work or on very coarse 
work. 


How- 


The question was.asked. if it is. 
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practical to make all even running 
cuts, that is to measure any given 
number of yards per cut. 

The average mill seemed to have 
been making from 60 to 65 yards per 
cut. The question in mind was, if 
it was practical to make all cuts 
run the same number of yards, sav 
62 yards per cul without any varia- 
tion. The meeting went on record 
as stating that this was not only an 
impractical proposition, but a phy- 
sically impossible one, as cuts will 
vary from one loom to another 
Even though it were practical {fo 
make each cut the same length a! 
the slasher, it would not weave oul 
the same length per cut from the 
eul mark, to cut mark, this varia- 
tion being due to humidity, change 
the afternoon, that brought forth 
some very heated discussions and 
more interest was displayed than a! 
any other stage of the meeting. 

Questions were asked concerning 
the variation in the width of cloth. 
the count in the warp, the picks 
per inch, the standard method. of 
figuring to determine the number 
of ends that would constitute any 
given piece of cloth, | 

The most varied opinions prob- 
ably were on the question of sei- 
vage ends being added to the piece 
of cloth. Several suggestions were 
offered but none seemed to prove 
satisfactory. Finally a committee 
was appointed by the chairman to 
iry to determine the proper method 
of figuring, and to make a report at 


the October meeting of the South. 
ern Textile Association in Green- 
ville. 

It was expressed by some at least 
who had made tests that cloth woulc 
vary on the loom even though no ad- 
justments or changes had been 
made, this variation being brough! 
about by atmospherie conditions or 
by the turning on or off of humi- 
difiers. 

There were none who seemed to 
think that it was practical to make 
an even running piece of goods in 
width or count without anv varia- 
tion. 

If yarn or cloth is affected to such 
a great extent by the conditions of 
weather and atmospheric conditions 
then it beyond the ability of the 
average man to control these varia- 
tions, and, of course. the same sifua- 
tion applies to weight of the goods 
as to the width. 

The average mill might be = run- 
ning along with their weights run- 


ning within five points of standard: 


end in less than one half day, with 
a sudden change in the weather— 
weights have been known to change 
as much as 10 points and in some 
instances even more, 

Under the same 
weather changes it has been learned 
that the width of goods have chang- 
ed more than one half inch in less 
than one hours time without any 
adjustment to the loom whatsu:ver 

It is understood at the same time 
when the width and weight varies 
lo the extent stated above. ‘hat this 


is bound to change the picks per. 


inch in proportion to the variation 


conditions. of 


~? 


in width. 

The ¢hairman of th: Weavers 
Sectional Meeting met with the com- 
mittee which had been appointed to 
investigate the matter of se'vage 
ends, and, as thal commitiee has got- 
ten up a report to make to the meet- 
ing, will not go into details eoncern- 
ing this report. However, we sin- 
cerely trust that the recommenda- 
tions of this commitice will be eon- 
sidered seriously and passed by the 
general meeting of ihe Southern 
Tetxile Association. 

From the best informa'ion thal we 
have been ablet o obtain, we find 
that at least half of the mills, es- 
pecially on print cloth numbers, do 
no! add anything for extra seivage 
ends and they are making just {his 
much extra advantage over the mills 
who are adding extra selvage ends 
This is due to the fact that no: here 
anyone have the. authority. 
feels right to take the responsibility 
of setting a standard and ii is a 
matter of free for all and get whal 
you can. : 

We feel that if these standards 
were passed on by the Associat‘on 
that we would at least have. the 
backing or the recommendation of 
the Southern Textile Asso2iat:on, 


does 


whieh is considered as good author- 


ify as ean be had anywhere. The 
chairman sincerely regrets that no 
action: was:taken al the Anderson 
meeting, as he understands tha: 
many of the sales agents in the 
north were anxiously watching fhe 
weavers’ meeting in order that thev 
might pass on some standards and 
have a guide by whieh to go. 


Because 


And 


THAT BROKEN SPINNING FRAME 
We can repair it—right 
We KNOW Spinning Frames 


We have expert mechanies at 


your service who know how to re- 


cotton | mill 


our factory. 


Our Flyer Pressers, manufactured 
from Norway Iron, are made in all 
sizes, perfectly fitted before leaving 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas, 


you prompt service. 


THE SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS, OVERHAULERS AND REPAIRERS OF COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


Charlotte, U. C. 


W. H,. HUTCHINS, Y.-Pres. and Sec 


pair spinning frames. 85% of the 


South is entrusted to us. 
Located in the heart of the cot- 


ton industry enables us to give 


repair work in the 
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Response to Address of 


(By J. 8. Stroud.) 


Mr. President, Honorable Mayor and 
Fellow Members of the Southern 
Textile Asosciation: 

In response to these words of wel- 
come, I am honored to express the 
appreciation of the Members of the 
Association for your generous hos- 
pitality. It has long been our privi- 
lege.to meet in. your good city and 
when we come to Greenville, the 
Textile center of the South, we al- 
ways feel as though we were going 
back to the old Homestead. The 
greatest part of our members, I pre- 
sume, have gone into the Textile 
Inudstry and have left our original! 
homes, but we love to, and do often 
return to the old homestead and we 
so to refresh our lives and to regain 
a firm grip upon the fundamental 
principles of our early childhood. 
So it is, we feel, in coming to Green- 
ville, that we here come in contact 
with the most successful and pro- 
eressive principles of the Textile 
Industry. 

I am informed that 
past few years of depression 
throughout the country that yeur 
mills here were not even compelled 
to curtail production. Besides this, 
while labor unrest was rife in all 
other sections, that you never had 
the semblance of trouble. These 
things speak well for Greenville, 
and shows a superior knowledge on 
the part of the management of the 
industry in your city. The mem- 
bers of the Association are men who 


during the 


are always alert and searching for 


a greater knowledge of the many 
good things that we may yet apply 
fo our individual cases, and we know 
of no other place where we could 
meet whose influence would have a 
greater bearing for good than com- 
ing among you good people. 

We, the members of this Associa- 
tion, are a body of men representing 
the operating end of the greatest 
industrial wealth of the South, and 
you will find that every individual 
present has come here with a pur- 
pose in view. I remember when this 
Association was in its infancy, and 
when these meetings meant not 
much more than a social gathering 
and being bored with a few unin- 
teresting addresses. Today the As- 
sociation is doing some real work, 
and during this time we have found 
that there are no real secrets in the 
operating end of cotion. milling that 
we as men are not willing to freely 
discuss and give the other fellow the 
benefit of our experience in a work 
that is common to us all. Every 
man here knows something the oth- 
er fellow doesn’t and when we swap 
experiences we both g0 away a 
stronger man.. I believe it was the 
poet Milton who said after tourme 
Italy: “I became a part of. all I 
met.” This is the one great object 
of this Association. That we give 
a part of every member to the other 
fellow. 

We already unconsciously 
built up through the Southern Tex- 
tile Association a great organization 
of team work, which has made the 
Textile industry of the South the 
most vicious competitor of all. other 
Textile centers... believe.that-our 
rapid development and high stand- 


W elcome 


ard of efficiency attained in the past 
few years has been brought about, 
to a large extent, by the intimate 
relations between the members of 
this Association, who are on the 
operating end of the industry. If 
you have kept up with the work of 
the Association, you will know that 
all the work is not being done in 
meetings of this kind, but that a 
great deal of experimental work is 
being done in various mills which is 
reported at sectional meetings of the 
different departments at intervening 
times of the Association meetings. 
I attended a sectional meeting of 
the Carding Department at Charlot'e 
last Spring, where many of the im- 
portant questions of this Depart. 
ment were discussed. At this meet- 
ing were present some of the most 
successful superintendents and 
earders who gave freely their views 
and experiences, which were of 
much benefit to many of us. Mush 
good is being done in this and mare 
other way by the Association. 
While we have done a great deal 


lo effect a strong organization, we 
need to get more of the spirit of 


co-operation injected into the mem- 
hers of the Association, and there 
will be no limit to what we can do 
for the industry in this Southland 
of ours. Let us, therefore, as in- 
dividuals do our duty in building 


up thro the Southern Textile As- 
sociation a great organization of 
team work which may place the 


South second to no section, nor any 
Country mm the, manufacture of 
textiles. 

If the management of every mill 
in the South could only realize the 
possibility of the Association work 
he would not only gladly encourage 
his men to attend but would .be 
willing to go to some expense to 
have from one to all foremen and 
assistants present. 

To reach this high standard of 
efficiency in Cotton Manufacturing 
there are other problems with which 
we have to deal besides a 100 per 
cent production of first class pro- 
ducts at a low cost. It is true these 
are three important requisites, but 
there is: the human element to 
serve, embracing all the complex 
problems of life. I repeat, we have 
come here with a purpose in mind 
and heart. In coming in contact 
with each other we hope to return 
fo our respective stations not only 
better prepared to handle manufac- 
turing problems but better equipped 
to cope with the human problems 
of life; relieving a burden here and 
there, and making life happier for 
the more unfortunate ones. 

If we should become blind to the 
betterment of the social and moral 
conditions of our communities, little 
or no progress would be possible for 
the Textile industry in the South. 
In fact the most rapid progress has 
been within the past few years since 
we have given more attention to 
community welfare. Today, there is 
hardly a mill village where the liv- 
ing conditions are not fifty to seven- 
ty-five per cent better than ten to fif- 
teen years ago, and these same mills 
that were then producing eighty-five 
to ninety per cent are today turning 
out ninety-five to one-hundred per 
cent of its capacity. 


leadership and 
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Great strides are being made to- 
day along the lines of community 
welfare, and for the development of 
the young manhood and womanhood 
in both Y. W. C. A, and Community 
buildings, recreation and play 
grounds which take much of the 
drudgery out of work and give peo- 
ple something else to live for besides 
work alone. We men as Superin- 
tendents, Overseers and Assistants 
have seen the advantage to industry 
and to the individual in these devel- 
opments, and have aided every good 
movement of this kind. One eould 
not say we are a body of men with 
a higher than the average literary 
education, but one cannot find a 
class of men in any industry better 
equipped to deal with the human 
industrial problems of our Country 
In other words, we are full blooded 
Americans, and believe in develop- 
ing our industry with the same kind 
of people without the interference 
and influence of people of foreign 
blood or of foreign sections. 

To fully perform our duty along 
these lines, it requires ability in 
the confidence of 
others in our character and lives. 
To be a man capable of coping with 
all the human and industrial prob- 
lems of life the mill work requires 
some of the finest traits of character 
that can be produced. and I believe 
you can find in every Superintend- 
ent, Overseer, and Assistant a great 
deal of energy and thoroughness in 
performing his duty. He is keen to 
see and observe the needs of the 
day. He is usually a man of good 


judgment and is fair to all to the’ 


extent of the Golden Rule, so far 
as possible. His knowledge of all 
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problems makes him resourceful 
enough to do the right thing at the 
right time. With a body of men 
possessing these qualifications, whaf 
is there we cannot do for the Tex- 
tile industry. 


Let us, therefore, develop in our- 
selves also all other worthy traits 
and qualities, and I will say to you 
good people of Greenville, we have 
come here to learn more about the 
entire situation. We are glad in- 
deed to be in your midst, and we 
trust we shall return to our homes 
with an organized spirit of co-opera- 
tion, to make the Southern States 
the greatest manufacturing center 
in the world. I believe this can be 


done with an organized effort thro 


the Southern Textile Association. 
Let us not only do this, but let us go 
back better prepared to give our 
employers more efficient service and 
also betetr equipped to deal with 
the human problems of our daily 
lives. Let us also remember that 
in developing the social, moral, and 
mental life of our community, we 
not only serve our industry but our 
fellow men as well. 


The environments at Greenville 
are conductive to the progress of the 
textile industry, and we are glad to 
be with you and partake of your 
generous hospitality. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


Why a Morse 
Silent Chain 


‘The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exciasive ‘‘rocker-joint’’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers’ trained in this particular 
line and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? — 


Write for Booklets 


Send for INFORMATION | 
FACTS will Surprise You 


\\ Morse Chain Co. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE FREE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Buliding 
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Pittsburgh 
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Efficiency, Durability and Service 
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(By W. B. Williams, before Southern 
Textile Association.) 


Mr. Pesident, and Gentlemen of 
the Southern Textile Association: 
When I was asked to talk for a 

few minutes to this Convention on 
the relation of Slashing and Weav- 
ing to Better Goods. I came to the 
conclusion that it was better to pre- 
sent to you practical thoughts that 
we can put into use each day, rather 
than to come to you with theory, so 
what I will have to say to you will 
be along practical lines gathered by 
experience. 

We will take it for granted that 
the Warper Beams delivered to the 
Slasher are filled with an average 
good Yarn, reasonably clear of knois 
and gouts, the yarn having received 
proper attention in each process pul 
through. 


Slashing is a process of running 
threads from a number of Beams 
onto one beam, with the threads 
going through size vat and around 
drying Cylinders in the intermediate. 
In the slashing of Warps I will eal] 
fo your attention some things of 
importance; first, sizing and drying; 
second, tension; third, the lease. 

A good size can be made of a mix- 
ture of water, starch, gum in the 
yarn, the gum for a binder, the fats 
to keep the yarn mellow and pli- 
able, 
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The cloth to be woven should be 
considered when we make up the 
formula for size. Size of the right 
body for 64x60s, is too light for 


72x76s and size that is suitable for 
72x76s is too 


heavy for 64x60s. 
Warps should be dried as near the 
point as possible, where there is 
not any more moisture than is com- 
mon in starch, of course, this is to 


be governed by the feel of the yarn. 


I am told that the natural moisture 
in starch is around 10 per cent. Too 
much moisture left in the warps 
will eause the starch to lose in ef- 
ficiency and shed even before the 
warps will mildew. 

The tension has: an important 
place in betetr goods: It is best to 
have eylinders fitted with ball or 
roller bearings so they will turn 
easily. Then the yarn should only 
be run with tension enough to in- 
sure the turning of the cylinders 
It may be necessary to speed up the 
size rolls by changing the gear on 
the side shaft. This will cause yarn 
to feed faster. When this is done 
then it is easy to regulate the ten- 
sion with flannel on the delivery 
roll., The head friction should pull 
reguiar. A little graphite on. the 
disc will help them. This friction 
should only be run tight enough te 
take the yarn from the delivery 
roll and not to pull the cylinders. 

There. is another frietion usually 


all the way across. 
lease rode on front spread so there 


run on the two back beams of the 
creel, a eord or a strap with a 
weight fastened to one end and 


swung over the beam head. This 
weight should be hung on the side 
of beam that is pulling up and be 
only of sufficient weight to hold 
the -beams when the slasher is be- 
ing slowed down. 


The lease also has its place in 
better goods, therefore it is neces- 
sary to run the warps straight with 
the threads well separated. To do 
this I would begin by counting 
threads in the strike comb when I 
lay the set in on the back of slasher. 
this is done to get a regular. sheet 
Then have 


will be about a 4” 
sheet of yarns. This will make if 
easier to see anything that goes 
wrong with the lease. | 


opening in the 


My opinion is that a double comb 
on the front is of great help, one 
eomb with perpendicular teeth, the 
Other with an angle of about 45 de- 
grees. This will eliminate any cross- 
ing of threads or changing their po- 
sitions as they pass around the de- 
livery roll and onto the beam. 


Weaving is the art of interlacing 
threads together, with a loom, form- 
ing them into cloth. Time. forbids 
a lengthy discussion of weaving. 
therefore, I will talk from this 


standpoint: the looms are kept in 
good repair with all parts properly 
adjusted, sure being true, we want 
to adjust the help and conditions 
of the room to fit the looms. The 
successful overseer is the man with 
high ideals of right living, by his 
clean living he commands the re- 
spect of all who work for him, he 
is a leader and teacher. 

Our mill operatives are native 
born, the product of our southland. 
They have proven that they are 
second to none in efficiency, yel 
they must be studied to know their 
abilities so as to apportion to each’ 
weaver the correct number of looms 
that he can operate successfully. 
Then if we keep a temperature of 
about 80 degrees and 70 degrees 
humidity, looms and. floors clean. 
and the room well lighted, I do 
believe that we will make better 
goods. | 

I thank you. 


British Cotton Yarn Mills Enter 
Price Fixing Pledge. 


Manchest, Eng.—Minimum stand- 
ard yarn prices have been fixed by 
the Ring Yarn Association, of Lan- 
cashire, comprising 67 firms using 
ring spindles only. The members 
have pledged themselves not sell 
below the priees agreed upon. 


BELTING REQUIREMENTS 


In this drive, belting performance counts high in actual production. 
Spar Oak belting reduces slippage, maintaining the required speed of 
the machine without increasing the load at the power plant because 


the pulley side of the belt is live elastic 
SPARTAN LEATHER 


There is a Graton & Knight belt that will give you maximum power 
per square inch of pulley surface, a belt that will cling to the job 
year in and year out, but there is no such thing as a universal belt. 

Each particular drive presents its own problem. The Graton & Knight 
engineering department is at your service at all times. No obligation 
involved when you call upon it to answer your belting questions. 


Graton & Knight belts are the result of many years’ research. The 
hide is tanned for the exact kind of belting it is to become, and all the 


way through the various processes of manufacturing, the ultimate 
object is under consideration. 


The Grates & Knight Manufacturing Co. 


Oak Leather Tanners, M-kers of Leather Belting and Leather Products 


Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
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THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


Gum Tragasol Agéglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 


ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


COTTON STORAGE COTTON FACTORS 
Bonded in the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 


RUCKER BONDED 
WAREHOUSE CORP. 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


mee Your Cotton in a Modern Warehouse in the Heart of 
AN ACTIVE COTTON MARKET 


STORAGE AND HANDLING MERCHANDISE 
CAPACITY 30,000 BALES NEGOTIABLE RECEIPTS ISSUED 


A. 0. CAPERS 


Cotton Broker 
125 Brevard Court CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Members Odd Lot Correspondent For 
Cotton Exchange of New York Winfield Bros., New York 


The humid atmosphere in textile 
mills eauses employees to consume 
large quantities of water. These 
employees require cool water sup- 
plied in a sanitary manner — the 
‘old tin cup’’ won’t do. 


PUF TARY’ 


A PURO Cooler with its Sanitary 
‘ountain is the logical dispenser of 
Pure Cool Drinking water. 


We are holding a copy of catalog 
for you—may we send it? 


Made only by the 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN CO., 


Haydenville, Mass. 


Southern Agent 
E. 8 PLAYER 
| Greenville, 8. C. 


-and the spindles, 
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Relation of Spinning to Better Goods 


By J. B. Harris, before Southern 
Textile Association.) 


When requested to talk for a few 
minutes at this meeting on “The 
Relation of the Spinning Room to 
Better Goods,” I thought of trying 
to prepare a paper that would cover 
every detail of the: management of 
a spinning room. After consider- 
ing the matter, I reached the con- 
clusion that it would fake more 
time than we have today to enumer- 
ate in detail the many “little things” 
that affect the quality of yarn dur- 
ing the process of spinning. 


As the limited time we have will 
not permit of a lengthy discussion, 
I will refer very briefly to a few 
of the things that must be looked 
after if we are to produce the good. 
even yarn that is so essential to 
“Better Goods.” Among the most 
important it, the amount of draft- 
ing that shall be done in the spin- 
ning room. This will, of course, de- 
pend to a certain extent upon the 
amount of -drafting you may be 
able to do, or may want to do in the 
Card Room. 


I will not undertake to suggest 
how much you should draft m the 
Spinning Room on the various num- 
bers being spun, as you gentlemen 
with vour knowledge of the local 


conditions in your mills are’ better 


able 'to determine that than anyone 
else. I will say, however, that if 
is my opinion that bad runninep 
spinning, resulfing in bad, uneven 
varn, is sometimes caused bv too 
much drafting in the Card Room 
as well as in the Spinning Room 
A good many mills have found thaf 
they can run with considerably less 
twist than was once thought neces- 
sary. I have in mind a mill that is 
running four teeth less twist on 
8Ms warp than was formerly run 
The yarn 
work runs as good as 
change was made. 


If the manv “litfle things” 
must be looked affer to properly 
manage a Spinning Room, are look- 
ed after. you can run close around 
standard twist and get a good. even 
yarn that will heln a great deal to- 
ward making the “Better Goods” 
are trying to make. 


before the 


We all know that in order to pro- 
duee even yarn a spinning frame 
should be periodically levelled and 
lined, the rolls cleaned, the spindles 
rings, and guide-wires properly set 
rolls, ete., 
larly oiled. But do we see that this 
work is done? 


We know further, that blunt or 


worn roving skewers and loose or 


broken steps put undue strain on 
the roving. We also know that bad 
fop rolls, roving traverses that are 
not working, worn saddles, levers. 
or lever screws, or levers resting 
on the boards will cause uneven 
work. We know these things, bul 
do. we see that they are properly 
looked after? 


Upon taking charge of a Spinning 
Room once, I remember finding one 
section of filling that had been, and 
was then causing lots of trouble. 
I found that the section men had 


is as strong. and their 


been turning over the rings wher- 
ever they found one badly worn 
until new rings and-old ones were 
mixed all over the job, and they 
were using the same weight travel- 
ers on both. You can readily im- 
azine the result of such a mixture. 
In another part of the same room I 
found new rings that had been run- 
ning for several months which had 
not been cleaned at all, and where 
no changing of travelers was being 
done, Lack of attention to matters 
of this kind has caused lots of bad 
work. 


Passing to the Spooling and Warp- 
ing for a moment, we find another 
place where the “little things” must 
be: looked after. A few thread 
guides on each frame set too wide, 
letting through slubs, gouts, loose 
threads, etc., and a few set too close, 
straining and “skimming” the yarn, 
will make a material difference in 
the quality of it. A little time de- 
voled to seeing that your warpers 
stop when a thread breaks, and that 
the slack roll is working smoothly 
and preventing kinks, is time well 
spent. 


Many meetings similar to this one 
have been held since the Southern 
Textile Association was organized. 
At each of these meetings we can 
learn something worth while to us 
and our émployers if we are look- 
ing for it. This is particularly true 
of the Sectional meetings. The ben- 
efit our employers derive from the 
new ideas and new methods we 
learn here, will depend on our put- 
ting them into effect in our respect- 
ive mills. Some times our new 
ideas and new methods do not work 
our as well at first as we expected, 
and we become too easily discour- 
aged and slip back into the old rut. 
If there is any one thing that I con- 
sider of vital importance in “The 
Relation of the Spinning Room tu 
Better Goods,” it is that the Spin- 
ning Room be in charge of a man 
who is willing to look after the 
“little things,” who is wide awake 
enough, and energetic enough to 
keep up with what the other fellow 
is doing, and who has “Stick-to-it- 
iveness” enough to follow up bad 
work until the cause of it is re- 


we moved. 


F. J. Domo & Co. 


Cotton Brokers 
116 Broad St. NEW YORK 
Orders Executed Fo. 10 Bales 
or Multiples Thereof 
Members American Cetton Exchange : 


Veneer Packing Cases 
are lighter and stronger 


Here are perfect 3-ply Veneer 
Packing Case Shooks. Their ex- 
treme lightness saves 20 to 80 lbs. 
in freight on every case shipped. 
They are stronger than inch boards, 
burglar proof, waterproof and clean 
—no cracks for dirt to sift through. 

Write Fer Prices and Samples 
Our Prices are Convincing 
Our Service is Quick 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
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Cotton Spinning: 
Future Possibilities. 


In the mixing of cotton one can 
imagine the practically total elimi- 
nation of the dirty and clumsy trav- 
elling lattices and the substitution 
of pneumatic systems to convey the 
cotton from the bale breaker to the 
bin, thus extracting much dust and 
impurities and preventing the de- 
posit of shells and leaves on the 
mixings over which a lattice travels. 
The same principle, of course. is al- 
ready used in the cages of all open- 
ers and scutchers and also in as- 
pirators on the comber, but so far 
is only used to a limited extent in 
the mixing room. The future will 
see. the delivery of cotton to the 
opened from cages, which, of course 
is purelv a pneumatic method; but 
before this is done methods of oven- 
ing cofton more thoroughlv will be 
devised. The clumsv methods of 
past ages still survive in most of our 
onening machines. The origina! 
use of the Crichton opener for 
short-stenled stamned fhaf intention 
so indeliblv on mill authorities and 
machine makers that onlv a few 
even vel understand its action or av- 
preciafe ifs use for anv. coffon 
Opening cotton by beating if in a 
free condition in air is fhe. ontv 
wav that will be adonfed in the 
fufure. Already we find the verti- 
eal beater onener being used bv a 
few infelligent firms for a wide 
rance of cottons, and there is no 
deubt that in the very near future 
the principle will he rapid!v devel- 
oped. A ereat advance has. heen 
made in this direction and yielded 
results that indieate very clearly 
that a sinele opening process is suf- 
ficient without anv further freaf- 
ment, The use of the scufcher is 
not necessary as a cleaning or onen- 
ing machine when the newest tyne 
of-opener is in operation; ifs use as 
a mixer of lans and to form uni- 
form laos readv for the card can 
only continue until a device or ma- 
chine is broucht out that will form 
previously well-opened eofton int« 
a uniform lav without anv beatine 
action. One-third to one-half of the 
blowing-room machinery would then 
he scrapped. There is nothing in- 
compatible with present develop- 
ments to prevent anticipation of 
these great improvements in open- 
ing and cleaning cotton and consid- 
erably reducing the number of ma- 
chines required for this purpose. 

Details connected with the blow- 
ing room will follow this line of de- 
velopment, and fans, flues and dust 


eellars will be constructed on sound. 


practical lines, and-aspirators such 
as we find on the comber will ecol- 
leet the. fibres and remove the dust 
and dirt from such machines as the 
openers and cards. It is easy to 
visualise such an aspirator in the 
dust chamber. 


A glance in the ecardroom will 
probably sugest to the very thought- 
‘ful observer that the future holds 
greater promise of developments 
here than in the blowing room 
There have not been lacking imagi- 
native souls who have conceived the 
idea of a machine to take in a card 
sliver and deliver a yarn, and have 
even gone a. step further and. in- 
vented machine to do it. We find 
nothing of the kind in our mills to- 
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day for counts outside waste. Yet 
the great number of machines in 
the cardroom must be constantly 
worrying our inventive geniuses to 
devise means of getting rid of many 
of them and to save capital, labor, 
roonr and accessories, such"as power 
bobbins, cans, etc. Probably fail- 
ures in the past have been due to 
our primitive ideas of drafting, dia- 
meters of rollers, weighting and 
spacing of rollers. When we con- 
sider that all the cardroom machines 
are employed in preparing the cot- 
ton for the spinning machines, if 
requires little thought to realize that 
a more thorough understanding of 
drafting and the utilisation of this 
drafting in an increase of draft in 
the spinning machines, there would 
naturally follow a great reduction 
in machines in the cardroom. If 
moreover, the same understandine 
was brought to bear on the fly 
frames and other machines. in the 
cardroom, the present — limited 
amount of draft could be increased. 
and a still further decrease in ma- 
chines would be the natural re- 
sult. 

Associated with this reduction in 
cardroom machinery other impor- 
tant effects follow from the better 
understanding of drafting. Drafts 
will not only be greater, but it will 
be far superior to what occurs usu- 
ally between rollers, so that uni- 
formity and strength are both in- 
creased. Whilst this all comes with- 
in a conceived picture of the future 
in a ‘general sense, the writer has 
seen the process actually at work or 
a large commercial scale. producing 
the results indicated above. 

We can still enlarge our picture 
of the future by giving a thought to 
management and organization. The 
day of secrets in cotton spinning are 
long past. Examples could be giv- 
en of up-to-date mills where every 
departmental head and their assist- 
anfs are made acquainted fully with 
detailed information of every. sec- 
tion of the mill processes, and all 
faulty work carefully considered by 
them. Even every female operative 
in the mill (in groups af a time) are 
shown samples of cotton in ifs var- 
ious stages at frequent intervals and 
instructional advice given and com- 
ments encouraged. 


Every sample of cotton in its va- 
rious sfages is taken by someone en- 
tirely independent of departmental 
heads, and tests made on modern 
testing machines. Misrescopic work 
is done and micro-photographs tak- 
en of cottons and yarn. All these 
tests are tabulated and each day sub- 
mitted to the manager, after which 
they are duly filed for future ref- 
erence. This testing is carried oul 
in all directions, and to give one in- 
stance of its usefulness if may be 
mentioned that every row of new 
needles in the half lap of comber 
is put under the microscope ane 
photographed in order to have di- 
rect evidence of perfectly level ane 
pointed needles. 

Every count and class of yarn has 
a special form filled in with full de- 
tails of the cotton and all necessary 
information, such as speeds, drafts 
hanks, etc., that lead up to and in- 
clude the spinning of the yarn. All 
this is done (and ought to be done) 
by an intelligent woman and her girl 
assistants. 

A recent visit to one of the most 


successful of French mills presented 
an example of thoroughness in this 
direction and extended even to ob- 
taining the average length of the 
fibres of every sample of cotton 
submitted, and this is done before 
buying, and also frequently at each 
process. The laboratory, if it may 
be so called, is situated some con- 
siderable distance from the mills 
The manager of these mills, old as 
he is in experience and succesful as 
he has been, openly confessed that a 
great deal had still to be learned 
about cotton spinning. Mills them- 
selves are not experimental rooms 
and it is almost foolish fo use them 
as such, but experimental machin- 
ery can be easily installed which, if 
made for wide variations, and with 
readily adjustable arrangements 
would quickly solve some of the 
problems which frequently con- 
front mill management. 


Every up-to-date mill ought to 
be able to produce a sample of yarn 
from a broker’s sample of cotton 
within an hour of its delivery at the 
mill, and this method will cerfainlv 
be the main eriterion of the future 
as a basis for purchase. 


Methods of recording, in a svste- 
matic manner, wil become an abso- 
lute necessity in well-managed mills 
of the future, and the managers’ of- 
fice will become the repository of 
every item of information concern- 
ing the mill and its operations. 
whether inwards or outwards. He 
must know at once whether his cot- 
ton is coming through to sample: 
his waste increasing or decreasing: 
the cofton at each process in regard 
to qualify and correctness of hank. 
etc.; why productions vary: why a 


‘machine is stopped: his stock of cot- 


fon. yarn and conditioning at anv 
given moment; quality of his coal 
and costs per unit of power: charts 
not merely of cotton or yarn prices 
obtained long after the events, but 
charts of a variety of important fac- 
tors connected with organization 
These methods will naturally vary 
from those adopted in many mills 
today, when a manager, after six 
months or more, suddenly begins to 
be suspicious that one or more of 
his cottons is deteriorating, or that 
there is an appreciable percentage 
of more waste in his cottons, or is 
being taken out in the processes. 


Another and very important fea- 
ture that the future holds in store 
is the effect of the research work 
now being so thoroughly carried out 
at recognized centres by highly 
trained observers. Who is going to 
interpret the hundreds and thous- 
ands of observations carefully com- 
piled? Who is going to translate 
{hem in a practical form so that 
they ean be utilized in the mill? 
Are our future managers going [7 
receive their instructions from a 
college or laboratory? Are the re- 
sponsible of mills and departments 
of the mills preparing themselves to 
appreciate and to understand thes» 
long-awaited scientific methods of 
dealing with the cotton fibre? 


Our technical schools, certainly 
the better type of schools, recogniz- 
ing the necessity of a scientific train- 
ing for students, have made the ac- 
céssory subjects of mathematics, 
mechanies, engineering, etc., to oc- 
cupy an important place in the 
teaching of cotton spinning. This 


phase will develop. If a writer now 
uses the harmless tittle letter ‘x’’ 
in a cotton-spinning calculation, i! 
is no longer jeered at as “theory.” 
The coming mill manager will con- 
sider it ehild’s play to follow ou! 
the necessary mathematical demon- 
stration of why a variable speed of 
spindle is an advantage in a ring 
frame. A. B. Se. will not necessarily 
enable a man to supervise a de- 
partment or manager a mill, but if 
thus equipped and possessiong a 
practical mind, combined with abil- 
itv to turn his scientific training to 
a practical use, he will have thi 
making of a serious competitor to 
those who rely upon memory, rule 
of thumb or notebooks.—B. W. Scott 
in Textile Recorder of Manchester. 
England. 


Color Card Association Introduces 
New Shades. 


The Textile Color Card Associa- 
fion of the United States. Inc.., 
inst releasing fo its. members the 
19298 spring season color eard of 
America, forecasting the colors thaf 
will be fashionable during the com- 
ing spring and summer. seasons. The 
new ecard portravs eightv colors 
sixty-six of which are shown in 
silks and fourteen in worsted fab- 
ries. In a separate group are ten 
shoe, leather and hosiery shades. 

Among many innovations are 
Strawberry, Crushed Berrv and dul- 
sef greens. all of which are derived 
from Persia pink and a deep straw- 
herrv shade caled Rubvait. There 
are two ranges. of cool. gravish 
greens, one showing Pistache and 
Enealvwntus fones and the other Al- 
mond Green and Blue Spruce. Some 
Eevptian blues are ealled Cleonatra 
Rameses and Pharaoh, and blend — 
harmoniously with the deen golden 
orange of Oriole and Eldorda. The 
Venetian influence is conveyed in 
roses hades and light greens such 
Harlequin, Meadow Grass 
Cress. 

Orehid and. violet shades are 
prominent. There are pinks called 
Clover and Oovhelia, bine ‘tones. 
known as Daybreak and Viola. and 
a rich purple called Fireweed = In 
browns there are Cork. Sandalwood 
and Oakwood, as well as a number 
of golden harvest browns, creamy 
fans and new sand shades. There 
are some novels and some 
browns in the woolen group. called 
Sirocco, Pampas and Pueblo. The 
gravs are named Granite and Trap- 
rock, and there is a yellowish tan 
called Calabash. The ecard will be 
out .for general distribution to the 
trade about November 6. it is stated 
by Margaret Hayden Rorke. manag-. 
ing director of the association. 


is 


as 


Dominican Republic Cotton-Goods 
Market Overstocked. 


During 1920 cotton goods of al! 
kinds were imported into the Domi- 
nican Republic far in excess of th: 
existing demand, and since that time 
trade has been slack. At presen! 
stocks in general are of a very poo! 
assortment, and while some mer 
chants are buying for replacemen’ 
their purchasing power is ‘still cur. 
tailed, and consequently imports are 
small. ‘Consul W. A. Bickers. 
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Invention and the Cotton Industry. 
Room to Better Goods. 
‘Continued from Page 6.) 

were 96 mills near Providence, con- 

taining 65,000 spindles, or an average 


of 680 spindles per mill. Eighteen 
of these mills had less than 300 


spindies and the largest had only 
5,000. During this period, most of 
the machinery was built by the mills 
themselves, although we have record 
that in 1913 the Boston Manufactur- 
ing Company at Waltham began to 
sell machinery to other mills under 
certain patents which they held. 

It is also a fact of interest that the 
Boston Manufacturing Company’s 
mill, which was incorporated in 
1813 was the first mill in the world 
where the whole process of cotton 
manufacturing from. spinning to 
weaving was carried on by power 
the first mill being one of 3,00f 
spindles, turning out goods at the 
rate of 4,000 yards per week. It is 
rather a coincidence that the Pres- 
ident of this Association, Mr. Robert 
Amory, is today running the Boston 
Manufacturing Company. | 

Genesis of Big Machine Shops. 

The first of the American machine 
shops had their beginning around 
this time, and they were. brought 
into being very largely by the in- 
vention and development of new and 
improved machinery for the mills. 

The Lowell Machine Shops were 
founded by the proprietors of the 
Locks and Canals Company at Low- 
ell to build machinery for the de- 
velopment which was carried on 
there, the year being about 1824. 
The Pettee Machine Works were 
started by Otis Pettee, who was by 
trade a master mechanic, his first 
order being the machinery for a 
cotton mill to be built at Nashua 
and this machinery was delivered 
by ox team over the road. These 
shops were founded in 1932. In 
1839 the Saco Water Power Com- 
pany was started, which took over 
the machine shops which had been 
built by the York Manufacturing 
Company to supply their own need: 
for textile machinery. 

The Kitson Machine Company was 
started by Richard Kitson in 1849 
he being one of the first manufac- 
turers to make needle-pointed card 
clothing in America. 
chinery was then taken up by them 
in 1852, and has been built by them 
ever since. These shops are now 
represented by the well-known firm 
of Saco-Lowell Shops. 

In 1826 Paul Whitin & Sons at 
Northbridge, Massachusetts, were 
operating a small iron smelting 
plant and forge, employing four men 
making repairs for cotton mills, also 
hoes and scythes for agricultural 
work. From this small beginning 
the Whitin Machine Works owes its 
start. In 1831 John C. Whitin took 
out a patent for a picker, the suc- 


cess of. which laid the foundation 
for its present growth. 
The present Fales & Jenks firm 


goes back to the partnership in 1830 
of Alvin Jenks and David G. Fales 
the first machine constructed © by 
them being a spooler, sold for $60. 
It is also of interest to note that in 


the first two years of the existence © 


of the firm they manufactured col- 
ton-spinning and thread-making ma- 
chinery, and their development has 
been largely along these lines ever 
since. 


Picking ma-. 
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The Mason Machine Works Started 
from the inventive ability of Wil- 
liam Mason, who was the inventor of 
the self-acting mulé, who was re- 
sponsible for the development of the 
ring travelver, and who was the 
originator of the American type of 
locomotive engine, the present Ma- 
son Machine Works being erected 
in the year 1845. 

The Draper Corporation may be 
said to have had its early beginnings 
through the invention of Ira Draper 
on temples. his first invention being 
of a rotary temple, the use of which 
enables a weaver to run two looms 
where before he had been able to 
run only one. However, Cotton 
Chats of October, 1901, gives to 


or service, 


George Draper the credit for firmly 
establishing the present successful 
company. In 1852 he formed part- 
nership with his older brother, E 
D. Draper, and moved to Hopedale 
in 1853. In 1856, E. D. and G. Draper 
took over the debts and assets of the 
Hopedale Community, and the pres- 
ent Draper Corporation is the re- 
sult of the consolidation at different 
times of the various Draper part- 
nerships. 


It is out of the question, however. 
to make a complete record of the 
start of all the machine shops, bul 
they had their beginning and their 
impetus from invention or from im- 
provement of existing machines. 

I am paying some attention to the 


ay 
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development of the early machine 
shops, as they came into being very 
largely through inventive ability of 
their founders, and today invention. 
while it may originate in -the mills. 
is carried to its logical -conclusion 
through their agencies. 

Invention, which at one time was 
the result of experiment on “cut and 
dry” methods, is becoming today 
more and more the conclusion of a 
definite purpose. No more outstand- 
ing illustrations of this jis to be had 
than in the development of the 
Northrop loom. Starting in 41888 
with the definite purpose of .pro- 
duction an automatic loom, they put 
on the market, in 1894,.a perfected 
machine, the outcome of the efforts 
of five inventors devoted to this, task 
for several years. 3 
Preeminent American Invention. 

It would be beyond the space 
available for this paper to enumer- 
ate in detail the splendid record of 
American invention. I should like. 
however, to touch but lightly upon 
those accomplishments which stand 
oul preeminently in our annals. To 
my mind these are as follows: 

The invention of ring spinning by 
an American named John Thorpe in 
1828; the invention of the traveler 
by Addison and Stevens in. 1829, 
which was an essential adjunct to 
ring spinning, followed in 41880, by 
the development of the Rabbeth. type 
of spindle (for which credit must 
be given to a number of. ‘inventors 


ae Who perfected it), thus completing 


SIDE from all thought of price 


every cotton mill 


-“man knows it was our A. B. C.. 
Guarantee that placed brush buying 
on aneficiency basis. In other words, 
you know, when placing your order, 
what to expect—what you are going 


to get. 


The success of our brushes is due to 
the fact that we know what kind of 
brushes are needed in textile mills, 
and we, also, realize the importance 
of making them as good as it is pos- 
‘sible for brushes to be made. 

We have the facilities, machinery, 
equipment, ample space, abundant 
light, experienced workmen, and the 


desire to excel. | 
Perhaps that is 


why nine-tenths of 


the brushes used in Southern cotton 


mills are made by 


the 


Atlanta Brush Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


| ATLANTA 
BRUSH| 


PANY 


the spinning frame, whereby pro- 
duction was raised from a spindle 
speed of 4,000 or 5000 turns a min- 
ute to af least 9,000 or 10,000 turns 
today. | 


Going back again to the invention 
of the self-acting temple for looms 
in 1816 by Ira Draper, followed bv 
the invention of the shuttle guard 
for looms, let off motions, parallel 
pick motions, self-threading shut- 
tles, ete., these all made possible the 
marketing of the automatic loom in 
1894. The self-stripping motion for 
cards by Woodman and. Wellman. 
the application of the stop. motion to 
a. drawing frame are also econtri- 
butions from American. inventors 
From England we have the develop- 
ment of the compound motion on 
the roving frame, although America 
shares in this through the fact that 
this was the invention of Aza Ar- 
nold, a citizen of Rhode Island, in 
1822. The year 1845 is to be noted 
for the invention of the. cotton 
combing machine by Heilmann of 
Mulhausen, Alsace, the principles 
of which are still used today on all 
combing machines. To England goes 
the honor of the development of the 
revolving top flat ecard in 1857 by 
Evan Leigh of Manchester. 

The lesson which comes to my 
mind is, first, that the inter-depend- 
ence of invention upon invention 
resulting in the perfection of the 
machines today (and there is in 
the mechanical field no. more per- 
fect, more mechanical or more au- 
tomatic machinery than is seen in 
the cotton mill) rests not on the 
efforts of one man, but on the con- 
stant endeavor and study of thous- 
ands of those who have gone before. 
and, secondly, that upon successful 
invention rests the prosperit¥ of 
our mills today. 

And now before closing this ar- 

(Continued on Page 24.) 
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The Future of Cotton Manufactures. 
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(By Kenneth Moller, Engineer, Lock- 
wood, Green & Co., Moston, Mass.) 

(An address before the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers.) 


It must be distinctly understood 
that the points brought out are 
harly any of them commercial pos- 
sibilities today, but we do consider 
them all experimental possibilities. 
The sole object of this paper is to 
point out a possible line of develop- 
ment for the future, and to tell 
what some people are doing in this 
direction, 

I suppose it seems like heresy to 
say that any radical. changes or im- 
provements can be made in an in- 
dustry which was old when America 
was discovered—probably the oldest 
industry in the world, and one that 
has certainly been considered as 
highly developed for the past one 
hundred years. 

The Draper Company, in its Tex- 
tile Texts, gives a list of “Interest- 
ing Dates” in Cotton Machinery 
History. The first date given is 
1730, the last 1870. Just think. not a 
single interesting date in the de- 
velopment of cotton machinery for 
fifty-two years. I think Draper a 
little modest in this statement. 
Certainly, 1894, “The Commercial 
Application of the Draper Loom” is 
interesting to a good many people. 
It is true, however, that develop- 
ment in the cotton manufacturing 
processes for the last fifty years 
have been mostly of a minor nature 
—a new shuttle here, a new tension 
device there. Perhaps the most im- 
portant improvements have been the 
application of power to hand opera- 
tions. Probably the two most im- 
portant ones requiring inventive 
genius have been the Draper Loom 
and the Barber-Colman Warp Tying 
Machine. 


Expect Early Improvements. 

Have we come to a standstill in 
the development of the cotton ma- 
chinery process? Will our sons and 
grandsons be manufacturing on the 
same machinery and the same pro- 
cesses which we are using today? 
I personally think it very question- 
able and in the next decade look for 
tremendous forward strides and rea! 
pioneer work in this oldest of in- 
dustries, 

What are the processes involved 
in cotton goods manufacturing 
what are people doing to reduce 
and modify these processes, and 
what are the posible developments 
for thef uture? The ordinary rou- 


tine for a coarse goods mill might 


be outlined as follows: 

ist, a vertical opener; 

2nd, two or three processes of 
picking; 

3rd, a card; 

4th, two or 
drawing; 

5th, a slubber; 

6th, an intermediate; 

7th, a frame; 

8th, a spinning frame: 

9th, a spooler; 

10th, a warper; 

1ith, a slasher; 

12th, a loom. 

Twelve processes, and possibly 
sixteen machines, which cotton goes 
through today, from the bale to the 
gray goods. Certain of these ma- 
chines perform separate functions, 


more processes of 
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others perform the same functions with only these three machines. I 


but in varying degrees. 
Review of Processes. 


Let us first consider the machines 
through spinning. It is possible to 
goup the functions into three or 
four classes. Vertical openers, pick- 
ers and cards are obviously ma- 
chines for opening and blending the 
cotton. This might be one func- 
tion. Drawing frames are for lay- 
ing the fibres parellel, blending and 
theoretically evening the sliver. 
Slubbers, intermediates, fine frames 
and spinning frames are for pro- 
ducin the size of the roving, fur- 
ther blending, theoretically further 
evening and twisting the fibre. All 
these processes have the common 
functions of blending and evening. 
The drawing, roving and spinning 
processes have thef unction of 
blending, drawing, laying the fibres 
parellel, and twisting. It is obvious 
that bale cotton must be opened anil 
cleaned, therefore, we will always 
have some processes corresponding 
to picking. 


The fibres must be separated and 
small foreign matter taken out, anc 
the fibres arranged for spinning. 
We will probably always use cards 
for this purpose. After we get card 
cliver all of the other processes, as 
has been shown, are used for five 
purposes—blending, evening, laying 
the fibres. parellel, drawing and 
twisting. .Card sliver will certainly 
have to be twisted to make a yarn, 
therefore, we can probably consider 
some form of spinning frame as a 
fixture. This means that the least 
conceivable machinery for spinning 
cotton from the bale will be an 
opener ,a card and a spinning frame. 
Possibility of Combing Machines. 

I hesitate to say it, but I[ have 
seen very fair cotton made 


yarn 


have seen good cotton yarn made 
with a vertical opener, a card, a 
slubber and a spinning frame; in 
one plant, with two Creighton or 
vertical openers in series the re- 
sult is cotton sufficiently clean and 
open to put directly on the card, 
provided the stock is going into 
coarse work. As a matter of fact, 
the mill people said that the only 
reason for running a picker was to 
make a lap. Can you no conceive 
of a hopper on the back of a card 
and some device to feed the cotton 
in this hopper evenly and uniform- 
ly to the lieker-in? Frankly, I do 
not know what this device will be 
but inventive genius, if applied to 
this problem, could probably solve 
it. This would be rather a radical 
change in the manufacturing of 
cotton yarns—direectly from a ver- 
tical opener to a card. No one 
touches the cotton from the bale 
to card sliver. 


In experiments which we have run , 


at our Cotton Research Company, an 
apron was put on the back of the 
‘ards, the open cotton which had 
passed through three Creighton 
openers was laid on this apron in 
measured quantities; the result was 
a clean, even card sliver, entirely 
satisfactory in every way. This was 
later spun by the ordinary method 
into a 23s single yarn and showed 
a break equal to or above the stand- 
ard for that size yarn and type of 
cotton. 


It is perfectly possible to anid a 
4-head coiler on a card, take off a 
small sliver, put this directly on to 
the slubber and spin counts up to 
15s or even finer on the spinning 
frame. 

This would give us a yarn direc! 
from the bale via the vertical open- 
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er, the card, the slubber and the 
spining frame. The only missing 
link today is a satisfactory hopper 
feed for the cards. Just visualize a 
mill on this system—a cotton ware- 
house with two or more vertical 
openers in series. From the ware- 
house the cotton is blown directly 
to a belt distributor running over 
the hoppers on the cards. The only 
other machinery is a slubber and a 
spinning frame. 

Practically a Waste System. 

As a matter of fact, I have seen 
a spinning frame which spins yarn 
directly from card sliver. Of course, 
this is not a commercial proposition 
yet, but it has possibilities. If if 
works the whole spinning mill will 
consist of openers in the warehouse, 
and nothing but cards and spinning 
frames in the mill. Of necessity, 
all developments of this nature must 
be conducted on coarse yarns; then. 
later, refined for the finer goods. 
and I strongly recommend to any 
spinner of coarse yarns, say up to 
i5s, that he try the experiment of 
manufacturing these yarns with his 
regular picking process, a card with 
a 4-head coiler, a slubber and. a 
spinning frame... 1 know he will be 
surprised at the results. 


This is really nothing but a well- 
known waste system applied to good 
colton, and.one process of carding 
left out. I believe that it has been 
called a waste svstem so long that 
people have not thought of the pos- 
sibilities of developing it for cotton. . 
Just imagine the saving of floor 
space, initial investment, power 
labor, waste and inventory in such 
a mill. This all sounds like H. G. 
Wells’ “War of the Worlds” which 
we read twenty years ago, but we 
were surprised aft Mr. Wells’ proph- 
ecy during 1914-1918. 

I know many manufacturers will 
sav this thing is impossible, that we 
will not get the blending, we will 
not get uniform size, we will nof 
have the fibres parallel. In com- 
parison with the present system this 
may be true. There are other ways 
of getting blending, and do we know 
how much we need? As for size, a 
great many tests have shown the 
vard sliver as the evenest sliver in 
the mill. For even yarn, we are in- 
terested in the relative weight of 
sliver inch per inch, even more 
than yarn per yard. The principa! 


effect of drawing is not to get even- 


ness but to lay the fibres parallel. 
How much of this is necessary for 
coarse yarns? 

The Ring Mule. 

A frame is being developed in 
England which will spin on the bare 
spindle. They call it the ring mule. 
This is a problem well worth work- 
ing on. 

Look at the progress on long 
draft spinning as made abroad. A 
Lockwood,. Greene man, in Switzer- 
land last year, saw them spin 90s 
single from a double 6 hank roving 
—a draft on the spinning frame of 
308. 


Take the German creel which has 
been described and which warps 
direct from  filling-wind bobbins, 
culting out the spooler. This has 
been running for twelve years in 
Germany. I saw one running in 
New England a few months ago. 

Look at the possibilities of the 

‘Continued on Page 24.) 
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in work or about as soon as pro- 
duced. Estimates place the presen’ 
monthly consumption of raw cotton 
al 40,000 bales. 


Netherland Mills Occupied. 


“In the Netherlands, as 
and Switzerland, the mills at pres- 
ent are well occupied, although 
slackness may develop in the winter 
months. 

“Belgium textile mills are operat- 
ing at about an 80 ner cent capacity 
and although conditions are better 
than a year ago new difficulties are 
causing anxiety. 


eotton mills have. been 
runnine at capacitv for a lone time 
and manv are now oneratine twr 
hours each. While 
is anroximatelv 
last renorts inditate that the 
hasig of prodnétion is nist abhout 
danhle dane to the overtime onera- 
finns, The chief reason for th's ac- 
tivity paste in the steadv exnort 
trade. which is estimated af hefween 
20 and 40 ner eent of total produe- 
fan, liffle husiness jis heine 
dane Ruesia, mast of the Polish 
nrednets findine ifs way info the 
Bolkans and Germanv. Raw 
fon storks are availahir 
same American shinners maintain 
ine stoeks at Bremen or in Lodz 
against which sp'nners draw acéord- 
ine fo their -reanirements, The 
Polich tertile industry is noteworthy 
in that the larger textile interests 
combine soinnine. weavine, bleach 
me, dveine. nannine. and other oan 
erafions, an exceptional condition 
for Europe. 


in Italy 


the snindlagve 


“Austria has heen overating. ful) 
time but economic and financial up- 
heaval is cansine material slaeken- 
ing. It-is estimated that half of the 
eatton varn spun in Austria is woven 
domestically, the remainder goine 
for exnort to nearby countries. Of 
its. eotton goods Austria imports 
five times as much cotton as it ex- 
norts. and mills are therefore con- 
fronted with an inereasinely emopur- 
rassing problem. Czerho-Slovak'a 
due to relatively high eurrency 
value and high internal prices, can- 
not at present consume or exnort 
mill production, and. therefore, 
mills are in an extremely diffieulf 
situation, many operating onlv. tw 
or three davs a week. The belief - 
prevalent, however, that as demestic 
economic difficulties. imvrove, ‘he 
cotten industry wil do likewse. 

“Tinemplovment in English textile 
industries is decreasing but wages 
in September, 1922, figured at the 
eurrent exchange, were slightly low- 
er than those paid in February 
Male piece workers for a week -of 
i8 hours received $13.64, male time 


workers .812.08, machine men for a 
week of 47 hours $14.94. and en- 
eravers $16.76. Belgian male spin- 


ners operating 1,600 spindles receive 
at the current exchange, $486 per 
hour and an additional $006 per 
hour for each additional 200 spindles 
up to 2.400. Rine spinners oneratineg 
up. to. 300 spindles reeeive $404 per 
hour per 100 sn'ndles and $0066 ner 
hour for each 50 additional spindles 
up fo 504, while operators of 525 
spindles receive. a further inerease 
of $.0066 per hour. Beleian weav- 


hour for operating 2, 4, and 6 loome 
respectively. Unemployment in Bel- 
gian fextile industries is decreasing 
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Wages in the Italian textile industry 
at present averaged on September 
7: Female cotton spinners, 1.53 lire 
(the New York rate for the era on 


Sept. 7 was 434 cents); cotton 
weavers, 1.45 lire. 
South China Demand for Gray 


Shirtings. 


A good market for American gray 
cotton shirtings ‘exists in South 
China, and this class of cotton eloth 
comprises one of the large piece- 
goods imports into Hongkong. Dur- 
ing 1921 there were 215,750 pieces of 
xray shirtings. imported into Hone- 
kong. These came principally from 
Japan and North China. The suc- 
cess of American goods in this mar 
ket would depend largely on. the 
ability to meet Japanese competitive 
prices, (Viee Consul William J. Me- 
Cafferty, Hongkong, August 26.) 


Exports of French Silks Increase. 


The export value of French silks 


for the first six months of this vear. 


was higher than in January-June 
4991. the figures being resnectivelv 
franes and  615.884,000 
frances, 
England. the United States, Belcium 
Argentina, Germany. and Switzer- 
land. [A detailed statement of the 
French foreien silk. frade mav be 
ohtained from the Textile Division. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, bv referring 
fo file No 70904.1. (Consul Hugh H 


“Watson, Lyon, September 20.) 


Brazilian Cotton Piece Goods Pro- 


duction. 


‘Brazilian production cotton 
piece goods has increased in the 
last few vears. In 14943, 210 mills 
manufactured 389,000.000 meters of 
cloth, eompared with  587.000,000 
meters furned out bv 343 mills in 
1920. Production in the tatter vear 
was divided as follows: Unbleached 
146?.000,000 meters: bleached, 159,- 
000000 meters: printed, 275,000 000 
meters. (Consul General A. Gaulin 
Rio de Janeiro, August 26.) 


Australian Woolen Mill Production 


The production of 
in Australia consists 


woolen mills 
chiefly of 


fweeds, flannels. and blankets, all of 
which have a high reputation for 
purity and durability. Prodnetion 


figures for the fiseal vear 1919-1920 
are the latest available. In that 
vear there were mannfactured in 
the Commonwealth 5338177 yards 
of tweeds and woolens. In New 
South Wales the figure was 2.208.- 
846 yards and in Victoria 2.212.202 
vards. The production of flannel in 
all Ausfralia in the same year 
amounted to 4,741,621 vards. (Trade 
Commissioner J. §. Sanger, Mel- 
hourne, September 7.) 


Irish Flax Acreage Lower. 


Estimates of the Irish flax acreage 
very from 20.000 to 25.000 arres 
The former figure is about half the 
1921 area, but it should be remem- 
hered that there was a verv large 
carry-over from the 14926 Irish eron 
erent crop reports state that -al- 
though the acreage is the record 
low, the yield prospects are high 


Exvnorts went principally to 
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Greenville, S. C.—The annual fal! 
convention of the Cotton Manufac- 


turers’. Association of South Caro- 
lina, featured by an address by 


United States Senator N. B. Dial, the 
annual report of the, President, 
James D. Hammett and election of 
officers for the ensuing year, was 
the chief event Tuesday of the fifth 
day of the Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion now drawing to a close al Tex- 
tile Hall. 

President Hammett, president of 
the Orr Cotton Mills at Anderson 
and one of the state’s best known 
mill men was reelected president of 
the association while Robert W. Sul- 
livan, secretary and treasurer of 
the same mill was again chosen to 
serve the association in a similar 
eapacity. Emslie Nicholson, presi- 
dent of the Monarch Mills of Union 
was elected vice-president. The fol- 
lowing six men .were elected as 
members of the executive commil- 
tee: J. H. Morgan, Spartanburg 
Dr. H. A. Ligon, Spartanburg; R. Bb. 
Pitts, Camden; W. C. Hamrick, Gaff- 
ney; J. C. Self, Greenville; Geo. M. 
Wright, Laurens. 

The opening meeting of the con- 
vention was held at the Grand thea- 
tre at noon when Senator Dial made 
a lengthy address on the subject of 
“Relations of Government to Indus- 
try.” Senator Dial declared that the 
government should play a veritable 
game of “hands off” so far as prac- 
ticale in its relation to industry, in- 
sisted that his proposed cotton fu- 
tures act would give the Southern 
farmer a share in the profits of his 
toil in growing cotton and took a 
healthy swing at the Republican 
regime of one Warren Gamael Hard- 
ing. A large crowd of cotton mill 
men. from over the state and local 
citizens in general heard the solon. 


The address of President Hamme!|. 


at the business session of the asso- 
ciation held at Cleveland Hall yes- 
terday afternoon was one of the 
features of the meeting. Mr. Ham- 
mett asserted that the industry has 
just passed through a year of un- 
certainty but that in most cases the 
spell has been comparatively well 
weathered by the mills of the state 
The fuel situation has been one of 
momentary uncertainty during th: 
year and many of the mills have 
been hard put to remain open. In 
this conection, Mr. Hammett urged 
immediate further development of 
the hydro-electric power of uppe! 
South Carolina as the best solution 
of the situation. 

President Hammett’s Address. 

The textile industry in South 
Carolina, representing close to 200 
etablishments scattered chiefly over 
the Piedmont area during the ‘past 
vear has been passing through an- 
other lap of the economic depression 
following in the wake of the World 


War, according to President James 
D, Hammett, of the Cotton Manu- 


facturers’ Association of South Car- 
Olina, in his address before the an- 
nual fall convention of the associa- 
tion here Tuesday. The mills in 
this state, Mr. Hammett said are 
weathering the storm in compara- 
tively good fashion. 


. that 


During the year the mills have al- 
most all been in continuous opera- 
tion, have supplied work and a liv- 
ing for 15 per cent of the white 
population of the state. Wages have 
not been cut during the period and 
the mills have been gradually get- 
ting back toward a normal basis of 
operation. 

Mr. Hammett’s dddress, which by 
resolution passed at the convention 
yesterday will be printed and cir- 
culated throughout the state, fol- 
lows in full: | 

“The twelve months covered by 
the fiseal year of your association 
has been one of uncertainty to all 
manufacturers and the time has 
been used largely in holding organ- 
izations together and with every ef- 
fort to give employes the maximum 
of employment so as to avoid suffer- 
ing among our people as best we 
could. As a period for earning divi- 
dends we cannot truthfully point 
with pride .to results; yet we, as 
one of the large industries employ- 
ing thousands of men and women 
do take pride in the fact that we 
have demonstrated our earnest effor 
lo manage so that the men and wo- 
men. (120,000 employes and de- 
pendents on employes and repre- 
senting 15 per cent of the total white 
population of the _ entire state) 
should have an opportunity to earn 
a sufficient sum to avoid suffering 
and to enjoy many of thel uxuries 
of life. As an association we have. 
through our committees, been ac- 
tive, and of great benefit to the in- 
dustry, and I cannot too strongly 
urge upon members the importance 
of giving loyal and active support to 
every branch of the association 
work. It is not my purpose to dis- 
cuss in detail the activities of the 
various committees, but rather leave 
‘o the committee reports the inter- 
“sting facets of their activities and 
vriefly call atention to a few sub- 
jects that occur to me as being of 
sufficient importance to demand the 
attention of all the associations 
members, and, to some extent, thi 
public at large. 


“Labor has been abundant, 
at the moment the 


and 
indications are 


that more labor will be available 
than ean be economically used. 


This condition has been, to a large 
extent, brought about because of 
the ravages of the boll weevil add- 
ed to an unfavorable growing sea- 
son. While it is pleasant to have 
available an abundant labor supply 
we must not overlook the fact 
the migration of the farmer 
to the mills will ultimately result 
in a lessened cotton acreage in he 
immediate vicinity of the mills, ad 
that an additional quantity of cot- 
ton will have to be brought to the 
mills from distant markets with the 
added freight charges to be carried 
in the cost sheets. Labor has been 
more active and effective in produc- 
ing a maximum of production, and 
in many cases have grasped the 
idea that mills were operating with 
practically no profit at all, conse- 


quently the thinking element of em- 
ployes have been disposed to add 
whenever possible. 


their enengies, 


to assist in making possible the 
unbroken operation of the plants 


The wage scales have not been 
changed during the year, though 
business was unprofitable. While 


our friends and competitors of the 
East have been through an unpleas- 
ant labor disturbance, the thinking 
Southern operative has realized that 
Southern mills furnish comfortable 
homes at a rental that will not ex- 
ceed twenty-five per cent of the 
rental for homes at many Eastern 
mill centers, and, in addition, are 
furnished fuel at cost, and often a! 
a loss to the mills, and that senti- 
ment has not been altogether dis- 
carded by the Southern mill offi- 
cials, but, on the other hand, a sym- 
pathetic feeling and often an af- 
fectionate regard exists between the 
executive and the employe. Em- 
ployes, being American born almost 
to a man, and with the managemen! 
of the same flesh and blood, we 
trust and believe the thinking ele- 
ment would resent any activities on 
the part of agitators whether from 
across the seas or from sections of 
the United States where conditions 
are entirely different from the con- 
ditions existing in Southern mill 
centrs. Comfortable homes, often 
with free water and sewerage con- 
neclions, exist in our mill communi- 
ties, yet, the mill management: is 
alive to the comfort of the employe 
and a distinct disposition is evident 
to improve the class of homes in the 
mill communities. 

“The transportation committee is 
so distinctly able that I feel it 
would be presumptious for me to 
discuss that question other than to 
suggest that the success of the in- 
dustry depends to a.great extent on 


effective and reasonably cheap 
transportation of that which we 


buy and sell. As an 
join with all industry, as well as 
agricultural interests, in decrying 
a condition which permits the dic- 
fates of a few men to destroy the 
opportunity of all the people to do 
business one with the other, and to 
prevent the American people from 
securing commodities from a dis- 
fance which are necessary to the 
comfort and happiness,’yes, even the 
lives of American men, women and 
children. We urge the adoption of 
a policy that is broad in its every 
aspect, fair in its treatment of both 
capital and tabor, non-partisan in 
its administration, fo the end that 
uninterrupted traffic between the 
states may always be enjoyed. 

“The question of power, whether 
electrical or steam driven, is of par- 
amount importance to the industry 
The fuel problem is dependent of- 
tentimes on labor conditions in the 
coal fields, and as has recently been 
the case, considerable embarrass- 
ment has been felt by many mills. 
and we have suffered the unpleas- 
ant experience of having contracts 
made in good faith ignored, and ex- 
orbitant prices ‘for coal charged to 
mills who had. to .“stand.and.de- 
liver,” or else close their plants, and 
leave without employment and the 
means of earning a living large num- 
bers of industrious men and women 


industry we 


its full 


who should not be subjected ft. 
such hardships as is now possible. 
As an antidote I strongly urge the 
powers in control, and the people 
generally, to give such consideration 
as will insure a gradual develop- 
ment of sufficient electrieal energy 
as to operate all the industries of 
our state, and relieve the uncertain 
and unhappy eonditions existing be- 
cause of our dependence on the coal 
fields and the transportation lines 

“The ehairmen of the Legislative 
and Taxation committees will re- 
port to you in an interesting way 
Another decided movement was 
made to enact a 48-hour labor law 
al the last session of the legislatiure. 
and while the bill was passed in 
the house, the senate. wisely sub- 
stituted a 55-hour bill,, which be- 
came aclaw. As an industry we con- 
demn the disposition to place the 
textile interests of South Carolina 
in position where competition with 
our competitors of other state would 


be. difficult, if not impossible 
Massachusetts alone has a 48-hour 
law for its textile interests, and i! 


is a notorious fact that extension of 
the textile industry in New Englan: 
is no longer thought of. The think- 
ing element of the emploves_ in 
South Carolina mills joint with th: 
management of the mills in urgin:- 
that we be left to conduct our busi- 
ness without further restrictions, 
and that sentiment be changed so as 
fo secure a continued extension o! 
the textile interests in the-state, to 
the good of the state and all its per- 
ple. ‘Taxes are budensome, anil 
someimes must be done or els» 
South Carolina will be compelled t» 
sit idly by and see other states fore ° 
ahead because industries are given 
“ore considerate treatment. yi 
must not be understood that the 
textile interests are opposed to. an 


educational. system, or to a goo: 
roads movement or to amply carin: 


for its unfortunates, for we 
cere and earnest in our support of 
all. We do, however, urge — tha! 
economy that will not interfere with 
efficiency be practiced and that we 
be not called upon to carry sueh an 
undue proportion of the burden. 
“There has developed a sentiment! 
among a class, and certainly among 
the ignorant class, that is antago- 
nistic to corporate wealth. They whe 
are ignorantly opposed to corpora- 
tions are unable to justify their op- 
position, and are not in condition {0 
realize the lamentable condition in 
which our state would find itself if 
the corporations, viz: the railroads. 
the cotton mills, and other corporate 


are sin 


organizations were removed from 
the stale and welcomed, as thev 


would be, in sister states. It is a re- 
flection on the intelligence of a peo- 
ple to antagonize and seriously in- 
jre, if not destroy, an industry that 
furnishes honorable and lucrative 
employment to 15 per cent of the 
white population of the state, pays 
share for the education of 
the youth of.the state,.and. the. up- 
building of the highways of the 
state, and in every way adds its ful! 
quota to the wealth and happiness 
of all the people of the state. 
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Q 
Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vosel Co. Wilmington, Del. 


Odd Lots Cotton 


| 
Odd lot orders solicited for the purchase and sale 


of Cotton for future delivery 


Special Attention to Mill and Dealers’ Hedges 


59-61 Pearl St.. NEW YORK 


BALES COTTON 


Orders solicited for the purchase and sale of 
Cotton for future delivery in units of ten 
bales and multiples of ten. Present marginal 
requirements $10.00 per bale. 


EBLIN & COMPANY 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
115 Broad St. | New York City 


Members Odd Lot Cotton Exchange of New York 


Production Abroad in Lower Per 
Worker. 


Washington.—E. T. Pickard, chief 
of the Textile Division, in a cable- 
gram to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, made public 
here, declares that with the possible 
exception of England, workers in 
mills throughout Europe are turning 
out less per unit than in pre-war 
days. Mr. Pickard points out thal 
labor is at present reduced to an 
eight-hour day and is “independent.” 
While mills abroad are producing 
slightly finer counts and weaves, he 
emphasizes the fact that in light of 
the ever-changing conditions, Eu- 
ropean cotton consumption will con- 
tinue for some time below. pre-war 
averages. | 

“The immediate outlook of the 
German cotton manufacturing in- 


dustry,” the cablegram declares, 


not promising, and although some 
mills are booked with orders until 
the end of the year, many others 


| have raw cotton on hand for only 


five or six weeks. German export 
prices, adjusted semi-officially to a 
European competitive level, togeth- 
er with the inability of manufactur- 
ers to.quote firm prices, assure stip- 


ulated delivery, and maintain qual- 


ity, are likely to preclude Germany 
as a factor in the world’s textile 
markets for some time. 
Orders Unsatisfactory. 
“New domestic and export orders 
are unsatisfactory, and there is in- 
sufficient operating capital to run 


mills economically as the result of 


depreciated currency, making pur- 
chases of raw material difficult. 
This will soon cause many mills to 
curtail to part time operation. The 
popular impulse to exchange depre- 
ciated marks for staple commodities 
is Sustaining the German cotton in- 
dustry, but at present partial fail- 
ure of domestic purchasing power 
to reach new price levels is mate- 
rially affecting production. It is re- 
ported that neighboring continental! 
countries are taking advantage of 
the low price paid German labor by 
supplying German mills with yarn 
and gray cloth and having them re- 
ship the finished product. As a re- 
sult, imports of yarn and cloths are 
greatly exceeding exports. The re- 
cent Leipzig Fair revealed that sell- 
ers were hesitant to quote and buy- 
ers to accept prices for future de- 
livery, but despite this the: small 
available stocks of cotton goods was 
readily sold. Stocks of raw cotton 
at Bremen are much lower than 
those of a year ago, cotton afloat on 
September 9 being only 20 per cent 
of that afloat last year. Bremen, it 
is estimated, handled about 1,500,000 
bales during the year ending July 
31, more than half of which was 
trans-shipped to other European 
countries. 
English Cotton Trades. 


“Movements in the cotton textile 
trades of England have not mate- 
rially improved of late. Vacation 
periods, combined with falling prices 
of raw material, has recently caused 
an unusually dull situation in Lan- 
eashire. Yarn prices have followed 
cotton with cuts of one-quarter 
pence to one-half pence per pound 
being made. British spinners arr 
particularly slow in filling orders in 
the section using American cotton 
Pessimism continues to exist. Weav- 
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ers working only on part time are 
uneasy, as foreign movements are 
much retarded. Spinning i 
worse condition than than weaving 
and many spinners are taking busi- 
ness at a loss rather than clos: 
down. On account of the unsatis- 
factory situation of spinners using 
American cotton, a proposal I{s 
come forth to revive cotton contro 
such as was exercised during the 


war, whereby production is limited 


to the interests of the wholet radi 


and concerns which are either tem. 


porarily stopped or injured by the 
control compensation. A _ persisten! 
feeling prevails, however, that this 
proposal will not be adopted as the 
trade prefers to rely on improved 
foreign demand and on a gradual 
reduction in costs of production 
Export orders are not large, but In- 
dian buying is improving. 

“The textile industries: of France 
are working full time and there is 
apparently no lessening in the de- 
mand for their product. In all see- 
tions, but especially among the spin- 


ners and weavers, there is optimism » 


Spinners are booked for two to four 
months in advance and have cover- 
ed their raw cotton obligations 
while weavers wil be busy until 
January. While the French indus- 
try is prosperous and working ful! 
time, this prosnerity has been con- 
summated mainly by reduced pro- 
duction resulting from shorter hours 
of labor. Wages of operatives are 


stil more than 400 per cent above 


pre-war level but have brought 
about a higher standard of living 
and this has caused a demand for 
goods of finer weaves. 
Swiss Industries Cautious. 

“The swiss textile industries are 
cautious and although the majority 
of cotton spinning and weaving 
mills in Switzerland are now work- 
ing on orders which will carry them 
through October, November and De- 
cember, opinion is rife that duller 
times are forthcoming. Much cot- 
ton is being imported by Swiss mer- 
chants from America via Antwerp. 
and there is a_ substantial ‘export 
trade in cotton varn with Germany 
while good qualities of finer yarn 
6Ns-200s. are coming from England 
The Swiss market for fine cotton 
goods is very active at present. 
large quantities of gray goods is very 
active at present, large quantities 
of gray goods arriving from Eng. 
land to be finished. 


“Ttalian cotton mills have orders 
for several months ahead. There is 
a fairly steady hand to mouth busi- 
ness for domestic consumption, and 
while exports are below pre-war, ac- 
tivity exists for foreign shipment 
Production is below pre-war for sev- 
eral reasons: hours of labor have 
ben reduced from ten and eleven 
fo eight; domestic consumption is 
running to finer counts; exports. 
mainly in the coarser counts, have 
fallen off: and the draughts of last 
aufumn caused curtailment of oper- 
afions. 
ally willing, up to a. short time 
ago, to obligate themselves for a 
month or two ahead notwithstand- 
ing uncertainty in the world cotton 
situation, but now they are exhibit- 
ing narrow commitments and con- 
ducting their operations more on e 
basis of short time delivery. In 
staple commodities mills are run- 
ning on goods which are sold either 


Weaving mills were gener- 
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Offices: 100 William St., New York City Works: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EXPORTERS—MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS 

of any kind of Compounds for 

Sizing Softening Finishing 
all Textile Purposes 


Weighting 


Special Preparations for Sizing and Finishing Warps ied Fabrics Dyed 
with Indigo, and other vat colors. 


Soluble Oils, 


Sizing Tallows Filling Materials Soluble Grease Dextrines 


Printing and Stiffening Gums Rosin Soaps 


Arabol Boil-off Oil for Cotton | 
Arabol Degumming Oil 


TEXTOL 


A superb Warp Size requiring no addition of Tallow 


Many years’ practical experience of our technical staff enable us to meet all 
your requirements. 


Our Textile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. 
Your correspondence and trial orders solicited, 


x Re i fi | 
| 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations, 


Published Every Thursday by 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 39-41 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 


One year, payable In advance...... «eae 


‘Other Countries in Postal Union 
Single Copies 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture and distribution, 


are requested. 
publishers. 


Contributed articles do not necessarily reflect the opinion of the 
items pertaining to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


ADVERTISING 
Advertising rates furnished upon application. 
Address all communications and make all drafts, checks and money orders pay- 
able to Clark Publishing Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1922. 


of Southern Textile 


Association. 


Meeting 


The surprising features of the 
meeting of the Southern § Textile 
Association at Greenville, 8. C., last 
Friday and Saturday. were the un- 
expectedly large attendance at the 
Friday afternoon session, and the 
small attendance at the Friday night 
banquet. 

The first session was called to 
order by President John W. Clark 
at 2:30 p. m., in Cleveland Hall, with 
every seat taken, and as more men 
arrived additional seats had to he 
brought in. 

As the mayor of Greenville did 
not appear to deliver the address of 
J. S. Stroud was not able 
but we are 
publishing elsewhere the one he in- 
tended to make. 

President Clark did not make any 
set address but spoke briefly of the 
work of the Association. 

W. H. Gibson, Jr., 


weleome, 
to deliver his response, 


chairman. of 


the Weavers’ Division made a re- 
port of the recent meeting of his 


division at Anderson, 8. C. 
W. H. 


the Commitiee on Clot 


Moseley made a report for 
h Standards 
His report was received as informa- 
tion and action deferred until thé 
next meeting. 


An hour having been set. aside as 
the program for the discussion of 
inventions and improvements the 
following took part in that 
of the. program: 

J. Sbroud,. of. Cooleemee,.N..A, 
described an attachment made by a 
young man in his mill by whieh 
spinning ring rails are automatically 


portion 


stopped and wound down. 

W.-W. Cobb, of Catechee, 8. 
told of his system of distributing 
cotton to lappers. 


L. Upehurch, of Athens, Ga. 
exhibited a machine for splicing tir: 
fabric yarn. 

T, A. Sizemore, told of several in- 
ventions al the American Spinning 
Company, including a split hub for 
loom pulleys. 


The Banquet. 


The Southern 
banquet was 


Textile Association 
held at 6:30 Friday 
night at the Episcopal Church 
Parish House with about two hun- 
dred present. 

David Clark acted as toast master 
while L. P. 


as a song 


Hollis was. very effective 
leader. 

Fk. Gordon Cobb and H. H. 
president, John W. Clark, 
A. B. Carter, 
Sizemore. 


Boyd 
president: 
vice-president ; 
and T. A 
was introduced 


secretary, 
treasurer, 
and made brief talks. 
F. Escott was introduced as 
one of the organizers of the South- 
ern Textile Association. 
Dr. D.. W. 


College. S. 


Daniels, of Clemson 

pleased his audience 

with one of his humorous lectures 
Saturday Morning. 

The Saturday 


morning or. “Better 
session ‘was called to order 
at 10 o clock in the Opera House. 

L. L. Brown, of Clifton, made a 
very practical talk upon “The Re- 
lation of the Lapper Room to Better 
Goods.” 

J. B. Harris, of Greenwood, S. C.. 
followed with a talk on “The Re- 
lation of the Spinning room to Bet- 
ter. Goods.” 

W. B. Williams handled in a very 
practical manner his subject, “The 
Relation of the Weave Room to Bet- 
ter Goods.” 

A discussion followed, the leaders 
being J. ¥. McCombs, L. E. Wofford, 
W. P. Lester, T. N. Crocker, H. H. 


Boyd, J. B. Harris, L. 8S. Cannon and 
CG. Brigman, 

H. W. Moseley, of Greenville, §. C., 
made a very imteresting talk illus- 
trated by a black board talk upon 
the. subject, “The Relation of the 
Cloth Room to Better Goods.” He 
outlined the position of the cloth 
room man and received many con- 
gratulations upon the manner in 


which he handled his subject. 


The meeting voted to lease the 
to the officers the selection of the 


next place of meeting but a consid-. 


erable sentiment for Augusta, 
was expressed. 


Ga... 


Luther McBee Made Arrangements 
for Meetings. 


The thanks of the members of 
the Southern Textile Association are 
due Luther M. McBee, Jr., for the 
work he did in making arrangements 
for the meeting of the Association 
and for the banquet. Being the 
only Greenville man on the arrange- 
ment committee Mr. MeBee had to 
make all the arrangements, but did 
so in a very efficient manner in 
spite of the large amount of work 
required. 


A ip ‘Meine 


= 
Charlotte, N. 

Editor, 

The Evening Express and Adver- 


Liser, 
Portland, Maine. 
Dear Sir: 


A friend has forwarded us a 


copy of a recent issue of your paper 


containing a story relative to a 
voung man from South Carolina 
who, accompanied by two negroes 
and riding in a rattle-trap car, stop- 
per for a while in your city. 

We have no interest in the story 
other than the last paragraph which 
was as follows: 

“Textile operatives of the North- 
ern state made a very favorable im- 
presson on the South. Carolinian 
‘They look fresh, he said, ‘but down 
our way they start work in the 
mills when they are eight or nine 
years old, and a few years later they 
are all bent over and look like old 
men.” 


Knowing your targe circulation 
we are afraid that the people of 


your section would accept as true 
the statement, believing that it was 
made by a man familiar with condi- 
tions but we wish to eall their atten- 
tion to the following facts. 

The laws of South Carolina have 
for a number of years prohibited 
the employment of children of less 
than 14 years, in factories and the 
State has a rigid system of inspec- 
tion to see that the law was in 
force. | 

For three years prior to May, 
1922, the Federal Child Labor Law 
was in force and their inspectors 
also visited the South Carolina mills 
regularly. 

Under these circumstances any 
fair-minded man will admit that if 
would be impossible for South Car- 
Olina eolion mills to employ child- 
ren of eight or nine years of age. 
even if they desired to employ them 
which they do not. 


Thursday, October 26, 1922. 
The tourist who was in your 


midst was just a common liar. 
We believe that you will not ob- 
ject to ‘publishing this letter to 
counteract .the impression that he 
created. 
Yours very truly, 
Southern Textile Bulletin 


The Exposition. 


Having published in our last. issue 
a deseription of the exhibits in the 
Southern Textile Exposition and 
having published in advance a list 
of those who expected to attend, 
there remains little to be said about 
the Exposition except that if was a 
distinet success. 

The Fifth Southern Textile Expo- 
sition was better arranged than any 
of the others and the exhibits were 
uniformly good although there were 
very few new things shown. 

The attendance on Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday was very large. 
but the large attendance of the mill 
presidents and treasurers which was 
expected on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday failed to materialize, and 
the total attendance of mill officials 
was far less than expected. 

The exhibitors were, however. 
well pleased with the total attend- 


ance and many of them reported 
considerable business transacted. 
The Southern Textile Bulletin 


Booth was very fortunately located 
and we were fayered by a very 
large registration of mill men. 

Every few hours a bulletin was 
sent out from our booth giving the 
names of the mill men present and 
that service was greatly appreciated 
by the exhibitors. 

We have applied for the 
space in the 1924 Exposition and we 
learned that a great many exhibi- 
tors also filed application for space. 

The textile machinery and supply 
men of Greenville were on the job 
every minute and did their utmost 
for the visitors and to make the Ex- 
position a success. 


same 


Our Pure Corn Likker Editorial. 
While atl the Southern. Textile 
Exposition we heard numerous com- 
ments upon our reeent editorial on 
“Pure Corn Likker,” in fact, it seem- 
ed to be one of the features of the 
Exposition. | 

Hundreds of mill men and machin- 
ery men commended it, while a few 
of those who had anticipated filling 
their prospective customers with 
corn liquor, made caustic eomments 
upon our exposure of the filthy 
manufacture of their beverage. 

We are informed that the repre- 
sentative of one of our New Eing- 
land competitors ran around show- 
ing the editorial to everyoné as 
“the only kind of stuff Dave Clark 
ean write,” but we have no apology 
fo make to anyone. 

We have no objection to his ef- 
forts to carry favor with the “liquor 
hounds” for we know that an over- 
whelming majority not only of the 
mill men but the machinery and 
supply men stand with us on that 
proposition. 

We are advocates of deceney and 
soberness at the meetings of the 
Southern Textile Association and as 
usual we expressed our views with- 
out expecting them to please every- 
one, 


| 
| 
| 
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J. M. Kelly, of Ozark, Ala., has be- 
come overseer carding at the Laud- 
erdale Mills, Meridan, Miss. 


William Christian has resigned as 
superintendent of Appalachian mills 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


F. F. Ferguson has resigned his 
position as overseer carding at nigh! 
at the Avon Mills of Gastonia, N. C. 


‘J. R. Ogburn has become overseer 
of carding and spinning at the 
Beaver Cotton Mills, Thomson, Ga. 


W. E. Hammond has resigned as 
superintendent of the Mills Mill, 
Greenville, 8. C. | 


C. W.. Walls is now overseer card- 
ing at night at the Grace Mills, 
Rutherfordton, N. C. 


J. W. Sisk is now night assistant 
superintendent of the Grace Mills, 
Rutherfordton, N. C. 


J. C. Pressley has been appointed 1 


overseer carding at Adams Mills, 
Macon, Ga. 


Robert A. Whaltey has resigned as 


superintendent. of Lafayette (Ga.). 
Cotton Mills. 


Edward Swords has has returned 


to his former position as overseer 


spinning Adams Mill, Macon, Ga. 


Charles L. Hammock, superintend-. 


ent Walton Mill, Monroe, Ga., died 
on October 16 and was buried in 
Griffin, Ga. | 


Cameron Lanier has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of Piedmont Cot- 
ton Mills and Egan Yarn Mills 
Egan, Ga. 


D. S. Sanders, of Patterson, N. C., 
has been promoted to night overseer 
of winding at the Grace Mills, 
Rutherfordton, N. C. 


O. L. Derick, of Atlanta, has ac- 
cepted the position of overseer No 
{ spinning at the Winnsboro Mills 
Winnsboro, §. C. 


G. A. Pope has been promoted to 
overseer spinning from overseer of 
winding at the Grace Mills, Ruth- 
erfordton, N. C. 


B. B. Gossett has resigned as pres- 
ident of the Panola Mills, Green- 
wood, 8. C., in order to devote more 
time to his other mill interests. 


J. P. Abney, president of the Gren- 
del Mills, Greenwood, S. C., has also 
been elected president of the Pan- 
ola Mills, of the same place. 


C. W. Parrott, of the P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.. 
has ‘accepted the position of ‘over- 
seer of carding and spinning and as- 
sistant superintendent at the Ar- 


..cadia Mills, Arcadia, 5. C. 


Steve M.-Crolley from Winnsboro 
C€., has returned to his former 
position as second hand in spooling 
.and warping room of the Darling- 
«ten Manufacturing Company, Dar 
_ fington, 8. C. 


J. F. Devinney, of the Savona 
Mills, Charlotte, N. C., has become 
assistant overseer carding at the 
Johnston Manufacturing Company, 
North Charlotte. 


P, MeGarrity has resigned as over- 
seer carding and spinning at: the 
Arcadia Mills, Arcadia, S. C., to be- 
come superintendent of the Mills 
Mills, Greenville, S. C 


M. E. Powell has resigned as sec- 


ond hand in weaving at the Miller | 


Cotton Mills, Waco, Texas to be- 
come overseer weaving at the Brazos 
Valley Mills, West, Texas. 


R. A. Whatley has resigned as 
superintendent of the LaFayette 
Cotton Mills, LaFayette, Ga., after 
having held that position for it 


‘years. 


J. H. Bagwell has been appointed 
salesman in North: Carolina and 
South Carolina territory for the 
J, $. Oil & Supply Company, Pro- 
vidence, R. I. 


J. B. Harris, superintendent of the 
Greenwood Cotton Mills, Greenwood 
S. C., has been elected vice-preesi- 
dent and a member of the board of 


directors of the Ninety-Six Cotton 
Mills. 


EK. L. Sord has resigned as over- 
seer spinning at night for the Union 
Mills of the Consolidated Textile 
Corporation of Lafayette, Ga. to be- 
come overseer of spinning for the 
Adams Mill, of Macon, Ga. 


A. B. Brown has resigned his po- 
sition as general second hand in 
carding at the Mason Mills, Kings 
Mountain, N. €., and has accepted 
position as overseer carding at night 
at the Avon Mills, Gastonia, N. GC. 


The many friends of L. L. Hurley. 
overseer of carding at the Standard- 
Thatche-Coosa Company, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., will learn with much 
regret of the death of his wife which 
occurred recently at their home in 
Chattanooga. Mr. and Mrs. Hurley 
formerly lived in North Garolina 
and both had wide acquaintance 
among the mills in this section. 


A Day of Specialists 


Ouality Shooks— 
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Packing Cases for hos- 
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MILL NEWS 


Athens, Ga—Fire which was dis- 


Braided 
Saturday after- 


covered at the Maillison 
Cord Mills here late 
noon resulting in a $150,000 loss 
Two buildings were completely de- 
stroyed. L. F. Edwards, president, 
and Julian S. Goetchius, secretary 
declared the plant will be rebuilt 
on more modern lines immediately 


Fort Worth, Texas.—Roscoe Ady, 
industrial commissioner. of the local 
chamber of commerce, announces 
that a cotton mill to manufacture 
eoarse fabrics may be _ established 
here in the near fulure. 

He says a Philadelphia cotton 
broker and a manufacturer from 
South Carolina are to visit Fort 
Worth soon to investigate to prop- 
osition, 


Union, S. €.—Directors of Union 
Buafflo Mills Company, at a meet- 
ing in New York declared on the 
first preferred stock of the company 
fhe regular: dividend 
of 3 1-2 per cent, payable November 
i3, to stockholders of record of 
November 8, 
the second prefered stock to stock- 
holders of record on same date a 
dividend of 35 per cent, on account 
of accumulated or cumulative divi- 
dends, also payable November 15. 

Danville, Va.—That the Dan River 
and Riverside cotton mills are us- 
ing forty and fifty million pounds of 
raw cotton every year is the state- 
ment made here by H.R. Fitzger- 
ald, president of the local organiza- 
tion replying to a speech made at a 


Industrious 
Cleanser 


Clediis Mill 
Floor 


Effective 
Efficient 
Economical 


Makes 
Jelly Soap 


Poland Soap Works 


Anniston, Ala. 


and also declared on. 


meeting of the Rotary club by M. 
O. Nelson who expressed the belief 
that Danville will sell between forty 
and fifty million pounds of tobacco 
this season. Mr. Fitzgerald's figures 
were the first given publicity show- 
ing the great increase in the organ- 


ization’s capacity in the past few 
years, 

Columbia, S. C.—The Langley 
Cotton Mills in Aiken ,county lost 


their fight in the supreme court of 
South Carolina against an order of 
Circuit Judge Hayne F. Rise, direct- 
ing them to place all their records 
and correspondence at the Langley 
office, for the inspection of stock- 
holders. The supreme court issued 
an opinion refusing to reverse the 
order of Judge Rice, which was is- 
sued upon request of J. C. Self, et, 
al, stockholders, who alleged that 
some of the records referred to were 
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in New York. These must be re- 
turned to the mill office, it was or- 
dered. 


Parkersburg, W. Va—The National 
Woolen Mills have voted to increase 
their capital stock 5,000 shares and 
will offer a portion of the stock to 
local investors. The 5,000 shares 
will be 8 per cent non-assessable. 
non-taxable, preferred stocks, $4100 
par value, redeemable in five years 
at $120 and 2.500 shares of common 
stock, no par value. | 

The directors have adopted two 
new policies. One is equipping all 
branch stores with ready-made suits 
and overeoats, which are to be made 
in the factory of the company dur- 
ing dull seasons and to be market- 
ed at the same price as tailor-made 
garments. The other is to establish 
roadmen throughout the United 
States on a commission basis. 
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EREST 


Greenwood, S. C—J. P. Abney 
president of Grendel mills was elect- 
ed president and treasurer of Panola 
Cotton mill to sueceed B. B. Gos- 
sett, of Charlotte, who tendered hi« 
resignation, at a meeting of the di- 
rectors. Mr. Gossett has served ar 
president of the Panola mill for 
about a year, having accepted the 
position upon the urgent request of 
the creditors’ committee. At that 
time he was living in Anderson 
Since moving to Charlotte to take 
the presidency of the Chadwick- 
Hoskins mills, he has requested 
that he be relieved of the manage- 


ment of the local mill, it was stat- 
ed, 

Under the direction of Mr. Gos- 
sett, the mill has shown a profit 


and he leaves it in excellent condi- 
tion. The directors formally thank- 
ed him for -his services. He also 
resigned as a director and was suc- 
ceeded by H. T. Crigler, of Green- 
ville. The following now compose 
the board of directors; J. P. Abney 
H. T. Crigler, W. S. Manning, Spar- 
tanburg; J. §. Turner, New York: 
C. D.: W. Halsey, New York. 


Altavista, Va.—Decision to double 
the capacity of the Altavista Cotton 
Mills, of Altavista, Ca., at the cost of 
approximately $400,000 was reached 
at a meeting of the stockholders held 
here, it was announced by C. J. 
Ashemore, assistant general super- 
intendent of the mills. 


Additional stock to the amount:of 
$300,000 common and $100,000 pre- 
ferred will be issued by the mills 
making the capital stock of $500,000 
and $250,000 preferred, according to 
Mr. Ashemore. None of the addi- 
tional stock will be placed on mar- 
ket, however, it being understood 
that the present stockholders will 
purchase the entire issue, 

The mill will be doubled in every 
department and 35 new houses built 
on the property, Mr. Ashemore 
said. This expansion will entail 
the installation of 300 additional 
looms and proportionate increases 
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in the carding and spinning rooms. 
according to the plans, 

Particular interest is attracted by 
the announcement in view of the 
fact that it is one of the manufac- 
turing plants in the south which 
turns out an exceedingly fine con- 
struction of goods. 


Double Capacity Franklin Process 
Company. 


Greenville, S. C—As a result of 
a large increase in the demand for 
the dyeing of cotton goods here, 
work has commenced on the con- 
struction of a new dyeing house at 
the plant of the Southern Franklin 
Process Company, near Greenville, 
which, when completed and equip- 
ped will double the capacity of the 
dyeing plant of this company. The 
improvements will cost approxi- 
mately $50,000. The contract for 
the construction has been awarded 
to the J. F. Gallivan Building Com- 
’ pany, of this city. 

The Franklin Company has been 
operating here for only about ten 
months, and the large increase in 
business is gratifying to officials and 
stockholders of the company. 


Development of Cotton Manufactur- 
in the South. 


The remarkable development of 
the cotton mill business in the South 
during the past few years is one of 
the most outstanding achievements 
of the present generation. The Man- 
‘ufacturers’ Record gives these fasts. 

The South now has $3850,000,000 
invested in cotton mills, which con- 
sumed last year 3,733,000 bales as 
compared with 2,178,000 bales for 
the rest of the country: 

The development of this industry 
from 180 mills in 1880 with <21,976,- 
000 capital to 970 mills with #8b0,- 
000,000 capital at present, is one of 
{he romances of American india» ry. 

The Southern cotton raill has 
been a great missionary fo the oper- 
atives, who before the coming ox the 
mills were without employment. 
These mills have created profiiaple 
employment; they have, inspired 
with new life not only operatives 
but millions of others. In prwpor- 
tion to the wealth and newness of 
this industry they have done mcre 
for the educational, religious und 
moral advangement of their em- 
ployes than any other great indus- 
try in this or any other country 
have built splendid scliwols 
Often operated wholly at the ex- 
pense of the mills; and great Y. M 
C. A. and Y. W. C, A. buildings; they 
have laid out attractive towns and 
built dwellings equipped with all 
modern improvements and r2nted 
them at nominal cost. 
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The operatives in these mills are 
almost all native Americans of the 
purest Anglo-Saxon stock in the 
world. They have developed an 
initiative and self-reliance and abil- 
ity to do expert work which makes 
them pre-eminently today the great- 
est potential power for-cotton mili 
advancement to be found in this or 
any other country. 


Following the totton mills wiil 
come textile machimery: plants and 
a varied line 
which inevitably develop around 
this great industry when once firmly 
established, as the cotton industry 
now is in the South, and-this will 
spread to every other line of human 
activity. 


There is still room for an enor- 
mous gradual expansion of thé cot. 
ton mill industry in the South and 
the Southern Textile Exposition 
which opens in Greenville, S. C. 
will help to concentrate the thought 
not only of America but of other 
countries upon the achievements 
which have been made and of the 
certainty that this section is pre- 
destined as the cotton manufactur- 
ing center of the world. 


Textile. Employment Rises in Sep- 
tember. 


Washington.—Increased employ- 
ment in,the textile industries gener- 
ally is indicated in the monthly em- 
ployment survey made public by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor. Among the 
42 industries surveyed for Septem- 
ber compared with August the fol- 
lowing showed increases of employ- 
ment in the percentages indicated: 

Chemicals, 2.8 per cent; men’s 


of, manufacturers’ 


37.143. 


clothing, less than one-tenth of 1 
per cent; women’s clothing, 3 per 
cent: cotton finishing, 11.2 per cent; 
cotton manufacturing, 5.3 per cent; 
millinery and lace goods, 49 pe) 
cent; shirts and collars, 1 per cent: 
silk, less than one-tenth of 1 per 
cent: woolen, 11 per cent, and car- 
pets, .7 per cent. 


The only textile industry showing 
a decrease in employment was the 


hosiery and knit goods, for which 


100 mills reported at total decreas: 
in employment of 3.2 per cent. The 
men’s clothing industry for which 
102 establishments reported in- 
creased employment from 37,132 to 
At the same time total pay- 
rolls in the establishments decreased 
1.7 per cent, the figures show. 


The report made public today 
gives figures, for the first time in 
several months, for the woolen in- 
dustry. At one time the bureau was 


forced to discontinue reporting this 


industry because of the fact that 
the American Woolen Company dis- 
continued sending data to Washing- 
ton. Eighty establishments are re- 
ported for the woolen industry, em- 
ploying 41,588 workers for Spetem- 


ber, an increase of 11 per cent. The - 


total payroll was $906,616, which was 
an. increase of 11.4 per cent com- 
pared with August. It is understood 
the figures obtamed were through 
the cooperation of the Masachusett: 
State Board of Statistics. 

Wage changes in the textile in- 
dustries are indicated in the fol- 
lowing comparison of per capita 
earnings in September last with 
those in August: 

Carpets, 5.4 per cent increase; cot- 


ton finishing, 3.8 per cent increase; 


millinery and lace goods, 2.5 per 
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21 
cent increase; cotton manufactur- 
ing, 3.3 per cent increase; woolens. 
5 per cent increase, chemicals, de- 
crease of less.than one-tenth of 1 
per cent: women’s clothing, .9 per 
cent decrease, silk, 1.2 per cent de- 
crease; men’s clothing, 1.7 per cent 
decrease; hosiery and knit goods 
1.8 per cent decrease; shirts and col- 
lars, 2.4 per cent decrease. 

Compared with September, 121 
employment in the _ textile lines 
greatly decreased in September last, 
percentage drops being as follows: 
Men's clothing, 14.3 per cent; cotton 
finishing, 4.1 per cent; cotton manu- 
facturing, 16.7 per cent; hosiery and 
knit goods, 2.4 per cent; silk, 15.6 
per cent, and woolen, 14.6 per cent. 

Total payrolls by the same com- 
parison decreased 21.9 per cent in 
men's clothing; 84 per cent in cot- 
ton finishing; 18.4 per cent in cotton 
manufacturing; 1.9 per cent in ho- 
siery and knit goods; 20.7 per cen! 
in silk, and 7.4 per eent in wool- 
ens. 


of Committee on Cloth 


Report 
Standards. 


Greenville, S. C., 
To the Officers and Members, 
Southern Textile Association: 

At a meeting of the Weavers’ 
Section, held at Anderson, 8S. C., the 


Chairman, Mr. W. H. Gibson, Jr.. 
appointed this eommittee, consist- 
ing of H. W. Moseley, Chairman, 


Greenville, S. C.; Mr. H. H. Boyd, of 


‘Charlotte, N. C.. and Mr. J. M. Alex- 


ander, of Newry, 8. C., for the pur- 
pose of determining what consti- 
tutes a legal piece of cloth, as to 
number of ends in warp. 3 

This committee met at Greenville 
S. C., September 16, 1922, and after 
a full discussion, we beg to offer the 
following: 

“This committee recommends tha! 
the number of ends per inch times 
the width in inches of a piece of 
cloth of a given construction be a 
legal piece of cloth.” 7 

‘Mr. W. H. Gibson, Jr., met with 
this committee, and this committee 
wishes to thank him for his interest 
and help. 

This committee respeetfully asks 
that you allow them to make the fol- 
lowing recomemndations: 

a) That the President appoint a 
committee to recommend a.standard 
as to variations in width. 

b) That the Association elect a 
recording secretary for the purpose 
of collecting and preserving the 


records of the Association. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) 
H. W. MOSELEY, Chm.. 
H. H. BOYD, 


J. ALEXANDER. 
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RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 
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The Strength of Cotton. 


(By E. Dean Walen, Cotton Research 
Co., before National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers.) 

The study of textile manufactur- 
ing leads’ ultimately to a desire to 
know what happens to cotton during 
manufacturing, and to be able to 
follow the change in physical prop- 
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erties with each machine, and to 
know more about the properties of 
cotton which are of greatest impor- 
tance. In this connection it-is diffi- 
cult to duplicate the human senses 
and to find mechanical means which 
will judge cotton as quickly and as 
accurately as can. be done by a cot- 
ton classer. It however, desir- 
able to reduce classing to a mechan- 
ical certainty in order thal we may 
all understand each other in dis- 
eussing experimental work and in 
order that we may be assured that 
our machinery is best treating cotton 
presented to it. | 

This discussion in no way is iIn- 
tended to treat exhaustively of cot- 
ton, but merely to present for your 
consideration some progress which 
have been made along these lines. 

One of the important properties.of 
cotton is strength, for it not only 


has a bearing upon production, but: 


in many cases determines the value 
of a material. When the strength 
of cotton is considered it is usually 
not thought of in terms of individ- 
ual fibres, but more particularly as 
a group of fibres resisting certain 
mechanical forces such as are pres- 
ent in the manufacturing and in the 
use of the material. The determi- 
nation of the strength of individual 
fibres. is. tedious,. difficult and the 
time necessary to make a sufficient 
number of breaks, together with the 
uncertainty of attempting to predict 
the number in a cross section, is so 
greal that it seems hardly desirable 
fo use such a method. 

The products of textile machinery 
are known in terms of hanks, yarn 
numbers, etc., which are based upon 
the weight of a unit length of the 
product. If, therefore, a method of 
testing the strength of fibres could 
be devised which used a certain 
weight of fibres of a known length 
the resulf could then be expressed 
in terms of yarn number or hanks 
such a method would automatically 
assign the proper number of fibres 
in proportion to 
sliver and the answer would be free 


any one yarn or 


from the uncertainties of. calculat- 
ing the number of fibres in a cross 
section. If cotton fibres were uni- 
form in their shape or cross section 
and in density, the calculations 
would have some degree of accur- 
acy. It is also desirable to obtain 
a method which is easy to perform 
and which tests enough fibres to as- 
sure a reasonable accurate determi- 
nation. 

After some considerable expertl- 
mental work the following method 
was devised: 

The method consists of taking an 
ordinary pull of cotfon, such as a 
elasser would take, and working it 
hack and forth to obtain an untang- 
ling of fibres. The short fibres are 
(hen brushed out. The brushing 
operation accomplishes the purpose 
also of straightening the fibres. The 
atmosphere and the cotton should 
he quite moist during this operation 
The bundles are then cut to length 
of seven-eighths of an inch, which 
gives ample assurance that the fib- 
res are of the same leneth and that 
the body of the cotton is tested. In 
the case of cotton shorter than one 
inch it is necessary fo use a shorter 
length of cut. 

At this point the bundles are al- 
lowed to condition in a constant at- 
mosphere, and are then weighed in 
groups of five or ten, depending up- 
on the number made for each sam- 
ple of cotton. 

These samples would be difficult 
tv place in the jaws of a testing 
machine, and to overcome this the 
ends of the bundles are smoothed 
out and cemented with collodion on 
a piece of paper. This makes it con- 


yenient to handle and to expose 
the samplas before testing. The 
the samples before testing. The 


paper strip is then cut parallel to 
the test specimen and the specimens 
clamped in the jaws of the testing 
machine, and the paper is again eut, 
this time perpendicular to the speci- 
men, 

‘Pre testing machine is the con- 
ventional type of inclination balance 


such as is used for testing single 


yarns, and it is operated in the same 
manner, 

Many of the fibres break near the 
Jaw, which may be natural, due to 
the faet that the fibres are not of 
uniform section but are ‘tapered 
and there is no reason to éxpect. the 
fibres to break at the center. 


The testing machine has a capac- 
ity of ten pounds, and is operated 
with the lower clamp traveling al 
the. rate of 12 inches per minute 
The initial distance between jaws 
is one-half inch. The average 
weight of five individual bundles is 
020 grams. 

In expressing the results, the sum 
of the strengths is divided by the 
sum of the weights, which reduces 
the figures to the strength of a 
group group of fibres 7-8 inch long 
and weighing 1 gram, which is then 
readily corrected to a yarn number 
or a figure which is the equivalent. 

The previous work on cotton 
strengths impresses one with the 
fact that the longer cottons are 
finer, ‘and weaker, but there are 
more in a cross section and hence 
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the yarn strength is greater. With 
this method of testing the longer 
cottons are stronger, or an equiva- 
lent weight is stronger. 


It is interesting fo know some- 
thing of the influence of the cotton 
strength upon the strength of a yarn 
having the same manufacturine 
operations and the same twist. No 
doubt it would be more interesting 
to know the effect with varying 
twists, bul presumably such will be 
the case at some later date. 


A series of tests was made in 
spinning a 28.5 yarn from several 
lengths of cotton. The yarn 
strengths were determined with a 
moscrop tester and represent the 
average -single end break. Greaf 
care was taken to obtain constan' 
humidity conditions throughout the 


manufacturing test and breaking 
tests. The moscrop is not generally 


well thought of, but we have found 
it a good machine, providing it is 
well taken care of, and it is pos- 
sible to make a great many deter- 
minations in a comparatively short 
time. 


The tests appear to indicate that 
the lengths in themselves have no 
material influence upon the strengtl 
except in a very general wav, bul 
that the varn strength is directly 
dependent upon the cotton strength 
The average values appear to be 
consistent, but the individual results 
show the influence of other factors 
and especially around the lower cot- 
ton strengths which produce yarns 
stronger than the original cotton 
This is comparatively easy to ac- 
count for, but is very difficult to 
prediet, and will be partly discussed 
under the influence of processes. Ti 
is probable that the difference in 
the test methods used in testing cot- 
fon and varn may account for some 
of the difference. 


Belmont, N. C.—At the meeting of 
the stockholders of the .Majestic 
Mills and the Climax Spinning Com- 
pany, the affairs of both companies 
were shown to be in excellent con- 
dition and dividends of 10 per cent 
were declared upon the stoek of both 
mills. 
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September Egyptian Cotton Trade. 


September exports of Egyptian 
cotton were 24,000,000 pounds. Im- 
ports totaled 26,000,000 pounds and 
stocks on hand on September 30 
135,000,000 pounds. The harvesting 
of the Egyptian crop is.proceeding 
rapidly, ginning is in progress, and 
shipments are already arriving in 
Alexandria. In Lower Egypt both 
the total yield and yield per acre are 
below average. In Upper Egypt the 
total crop is below average. (Cable 
from Consul Lester Maynard, Alex- 
andria, October 9.) 


Arabian Market for American 
Webbed Belts. 


A demand exists in Arabia for 
American webbed belts. The mar- 
ket for these belts may be divided 
into two classes. The first, and by 
far the largest, is the main class 
of natives who prefer color, plenty 
of shiny metal. and pockets attached 
to the belt. The second class con- 
sists of natives employed in the gov- 
ernment offices; they prefer a white 
or black article with a detachable 
and easily polished buckle and one 
which has no pockets. [A list of 
Aden merehants interested in belts 
may be obtained from the Textile 
Division.] (Consul Raymond Davis 
Aden, September 13.) 


American Cotton Goods in Ceylon. 


Efforts made toward extending 
American cotton goods in Ceylon 
should prove profitable, according 
fo Consul Marshall M. Vance, Co- 
lombo. American manufacturers 
have never succeeded in capturing 
a large share of the Ceylon cotton- 
goods, market, and the percentage 
of imports entering Ceylon from 
America sinee the war is less than 
ii was before. Most of the imports 
are gray piece goods, though smaller 
amounts of bleached and dyed piece 
g00ds are also imported from Amer- 
ican sources. In 1921, out of a tota. 
Ceylon cotton-goods, import trade 
of 25,000,000 rupees, American ex- 
porters supplied 280,000 rupees’ 
worth, 


Indian Demand fer American Gray 


There is at present a demand for 
American gray shirtings in Madras 
The cloth is used for local dyeing 
and should run 37 to 37 1-2 yards to 
the piece, 45 inches wide, and should 
have a stripe heading of an attrac- 
tive type. These pieces go to the 
dyer and reappear as saris and 
dhooties for native dress. The sari 
is the women’s costume and ‘con- 
sists of one piece 8 yards in length 
and 640 to 45. inches in - width 
Dhooties are worn by the men as : 
shirt and come in pairs of 3-yard 
pieces 45 inches wide. (Vice Con- 
sul H. A. Doolittle, Madras, August! 
31.) 
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Sulphur Fast Olive Green. 

H. A. Metz and Company announce 
that they have placed on the mar- 
ket a new Sulphur Green, which js 
known to the trade as Sulphur Fast 
Olive Green. 

This is one of the fastest Sulphur 
Green, to light and washing, that 
has yet been produced in this coun- 
try, and on after-treatment with 
Chrome and Copper, which slightly 
changes the shade,, makes it ex. 
tremely fast to light and washine. 

The dye is soluble, and for this 
reason it can be used on any king 
of machine. 

Dyeings, product samples, an 
quotations will gladly be furnishea 
from any of their offices, upon re. 
quest, 


MYLES SALT CO., LTD. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


= 


of doffer. 


card. 


Box 4. 


CHARLOTTE DOUBLE LOOP (HOOK) 


CARD 


BEST BY TEST 


Also Spinning, Spooling and Twisting Bands 
When ordering card bands state make of card and size . 
With this information we guarantee correct fit, ‘ 
both diameter and length, of any band for any make of 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds - 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles | 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


Bobbins 


Spools of Every Description 
Speeders, Skewers, Warp and 
Filling Bobbins, Twister 
Bobbins, Northrop Loom 


Walter L. Parker Co. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
WE SPECIALIZE 


NEW MILL EQUIPMENT 


IN 


Charlotte Supply Co. 


Southern Representative 


Charlotte, N. C. 


LL STEEL. 


PROOF 


BALING PRESSES: 


ALL 


LSIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA: 


ECONOMY BALER ANN ARBOR.MICH..U.S.A._ 
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DISINFECTANT 


We guarantee our disinfectant to meet any government specifi- 
cations. We manufacture them ourselves, and do not fill them with 
rosin or other cheap fillers. Get our prices. They will surprise you. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Established 1857 BOSTON, MASS. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, RHODE IGLAND 

om Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 

= seta. the latest invention in Sad- 

ag pe dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 

chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 

WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period On 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


MERROWING 


Established 123% 


FOR— 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT. 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 
Over 1,700,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockiey Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 

Greater Production 


Less Change of Roll Settings 

Reduced Cost of Spinning 

One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Better Spinning with Improved Product 


All machine builders are agents and wil! quote prices for new work. 
Also for prices and particulers write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Invention and the Cotton Industry. 


(Continued from Page 12.) 
ticle, I should like to direct your 
attention to that fleld of endeavor 
which today perhaps opens up the 
largest possibility of improvement 
in machinery— i. e. the introduction 
of electric drive and its application 
to textile machines. 

I do not think we appreciate the 
debt which the textile industry owes 
to the development of electric 
power. The modern mill with its 
unit arrangement of motors would 


not be possible under the old shaft’ 


drive conditions. It was one of our 
own members, Mr. Sidney B. Paine, 
of the General Electric Company, 
who first arranged for the introduc- 
tion of motors in a textile mill, elec- 


trifying the Columbia Mills Company — 


at Columbia, South Carolina, in 
1894. 

In this connection it may be in- 
teresting to know that the average 
capacity of motors operating in tex- 
tile mills of this country today ap- 
proximates 1,750,000 hore power. 
~ The application of electric power 


to the cotton mill has so far taken 


‘the direction of arranging for more 


simple and convenient drive to ex- 
isting machines. Today the mill can 
be placed in the most favorable 
spot, irrespective of power condi- 
tions. The South particulary, I 
think, owes a great debt to the elec- 
tric motor, owing to the very un- 
satisfactory character of the water 
in a great many Southern streams 
for power purposes, and undoubted- 
ly the growth of the South would 
not have been so fast had it nol 
been for the harnessing of its rivers 
in the large power developments. 
Power Factor Determines Design. 
The thought I should like to leave 
with you, however, ts that even 
though we may not be able to dis- 
cover some new principles for the 
manipuation of cotton fibre may we 
not look for a change in design of 
machines whereby the machine will 
be built around the power factor 


rather than the power factor around 


the machine? The variable speed 
motor which the makers have been 
testing out for a number of years 
I believe is about readv, and so one 
might go on in detail. We are living 


in the age of invention. The last 
few years, which have seen the 
wireless telephone and telegraph 


radio communication, airplanes, and 
what not, have prepared us to ex- 
pect almost the incredible in inven- 
tion, and it may be that in this mos! 
conservative industry the next few 
vears may find new principles which 
wil vitally change our methods of 
manufacture, and while we doubt if, 
it may vet be possible to feed the 
cotton at one end of the machine 
and*cart away cloth at the other. 


Future of Cotton Manufacture. 
(Continued from Page 43.) 
circular loom. It is simple to de- 
sign a circular loom which will put 
in 400 or 500 picks per minute. Ap- 
parently. the only problem is in get- 

ting the beat up. 

Take the matter of mechanical 
handling in a cotton mill. We have 
already equipped three large mills 
throughout with this system. These 
have practically been laboratories 
for the development of mechanical 
handling in cotton mills. and have 
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demonstrated the saving in inven- 
tory, the decrease of labor, and the 
increase in production possible with 
this system. 

Just imagine the savings to be 
made in cotton goods manufactur- 
ing by employing the abbreviated 
process described above and the 
mechanical handling which has al- 
ready been demonstrated. 

There is plenty of chance for 
progress in textile machinery de- 
velopment, and anyone interested 
in the problem must not.be dis- 
eouraged by the idea that it was 
highly.developed one hundred years 
ago and little progress has been 
made in the last fifty years. 


Discourage “Sea Island” Brands. 


Converse & Company have recent- 
ly sent out.a letter to the trade, 
discouraging the use of the branding 
of brown sheetings with “Sea Is- 
land” when there was absolutely no 
Sea Island cotton contained in the 
goods. The letter reads: 

“Tt has been the custom of a num- 
ber of jobbers and some of our mills 
in the past to use a brand of Fine 
Sea Island on certain grades of 
brown sheeting. We feel that this 
is misleading, as it conveys the idea 
that the goods are made of Sea Is- 
land cotton when they are not. The 
Government has enacted stringnen! 


Jaws on misbranding, and the Fed- 


eral Trade Commission has gone 
after a number of concerns for mis- 
branding their goods, and we are of 
the opinion that the custom of 
branding brown sheetings, “Fine Sea 
Island” should be discontinued. as 
it is only a question of time until 
those mills which are doing it wil! 
get into trouble. 

“Several years ago we discontin- 
ueed the use of the branding ‘Fine 
Sea Island’ on all of our own brands, 
using in place of it simply the words 
‘Fine Sheeting’ or ‘Extra Fine Sheet- 
ing.’ A few of our customers have 
however, continued to use the brand 
‘Fine Sea Island’ on their own pri- 
vate brands, and where they have 
asked us to make these goods for 
them we have hesitated to refuse to 
put the words ‘Fine Sea Island’ on 
the goods, because it has been a cus- 
tom of such long standing. How- 
ever, our mills continue to press us 
to discontinue this practice, and we 
find it is going to. be necessary to 
do so. 

“We believe you will agree with 
us that it is proper and right for us 
to quit branding goods in this way 
and we shall be glad to cooperate 
with any jobber in selecting suit. 
able words to use in place of these 
words, ‘Fine Island.’ ”—Dailv 
News Record. 

Total Spindle Hours in September 
Show Decline. 


Washington.—A slight let-up in 
spinning activity was recorded dur- 
ing September, as compared with 
August, according to the Gensus 
Bureau's cotton spinning report is- 
sued today. Active spindle hours 
during September were 8,033,002,129. 
a decrease of 272118619 as com- 
pared -with the August figures. 
Spindles in place showed an _in- 


crease, as did the number of spindles 
operated at some time during the 
month. but the average active hours 


— 
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per spindle in place decreased from 
217 in August to 209 in September. 
Based on an activity of 25% days, 
allowance being made for the ob- 
servance of Labor day in some lo- 
calities, for 8.74 hours per day, the 
average number of spindles operated 
during September was 34,822,373, or 
al 93.9 per cent of capacity on a 
single shift basis, compared with 


34,041,029, or 92.4 per cent, of ca- 
pacity in August. 
Active spindle hours in cotton 


growing States numbered 4,337,056,- 
582, or 270 per spindle in place, com- 
pared with 4.399,873,166, and 274 in 
August; in all other States, 3,422,- 
806,888, compared with 3,633,138,963 
in August. 

Active spindle hours for Septem- 
ber by States follow: Alabama, 333.- 
072,512; Connecticut, 275,943 565; 
Georgia, 716,230,316; Maine, 206,997,- 
188; Massachusetts,  1,952,.731,052; 


New Hampshire, 87,401,552; New Jer-— 


sey, 77,432,691; New York, 226,344,551; 
North Carolina, 1,462,406,290; enn- 
sylvania, 27,844,445; Rhode Island, 
482,524,928: South Carolina, 1,411,- 


654,232; Tennessee, 107,760,513; Vir- 
ginia, 145,290,306; all other States, 
247,229,329. 


New Link-Belt General Catalog. 


The Link-Belt Company, of Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia and Indianapolis 
announces the completion of a new 
General Catalog No. 400 which em- 
braces their entire line. It is the 
most complete book they have ever 
issued on this subject. It contains 
832 pages, is cloth bound and can 
be obtained from any Link-Belf 
Branch office. 

This catalog not only includes th. 
eomplete Link-Belt line, but also the 


products of the H. W. Caldwell & 
Son Company plant of that Com- 
pany. 
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The following is a brief summary 
of the eontents covered in the cata- 
log: 


~ LinkBelt Chains and Wheels (220 
pages); Power Transmission Ma- 
chinery, Bearings, Hangers, Take- 
ups. Gears (machine molded or cut- 
tooth), Clutches, Pullevs, Sheaves: 
Elevator Booths, Buckets, Casings: 
Helicoid and other screw convevor 
equipment: Gates for Convevors 
Bins, Hoppers. etec.; Steel Avron 
Conveyors: Belf Convevors; 
Carriers: Boiler Plant Equipment— 
Crushers, Feeders, Water Screens 
Weiehlarries, Skip Hoists; Coal 
Tipple Conveyors, Screens Eccen- 
frics, Picking Tables, Loading 
Booms; Coal Washeries, Jigs, Ele- 
vators, Driers; Coal Storage, Pock- 
ets. Tramwavs, Towers: Locomotive 
Coalinge Stations: Car Loaders and 
Uniosders, Portable Loaders, Port- 
able Belt Convevors: Locomotive and 
Crawler Type Cranes: Grab Buck- 
ets, Wood Grapples, ete.; Electric 
Hoists, Overhead Cranes, Telpher- 
age: Car Pullers, Friction Hoists. 
Power Hoes, Power Shovels, Cable 
Haulage: Sand and Gravel Washing 
Equipment, Revolving Screens, Sand 
Separators, ete.; Lime Handling 
Equipment; Foundry Conveyors. 
Sand Revivifiers: Elevators and 
Conveyors for Glass Plants, Canner- 
ies, Freight Hauling; Sugar Planta- 
tion and Refinery Machinery. 


South African Cotton Goods 
Imports. 


Sou:in African imports of Ameri- 
can cotton goods for the first six 
months of 1922 were satisfactory. 
especially in piece goods, as the 
quantities of this class equal the 1921 
total for the whole year. (Cable 
from Trade Commissioner P. J 
Stevenson, Septem- 
ber 29.) 
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Less Waste — Cleaner Yarns 


COMPETITION I8 NOW STRONG, and we 
cannot impress upon you too keenly to adopt 
our ADJUSTABLE PIN GRIDS, which will en- 
able you to manufacture stronger and cleaner 
yarns, with smallest percentage of waste. 

Send for large list that have already adopted 
them. 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


L. D. ARMSTRONG, President 


GREENVILLE, S. C. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BWC 


TRADE MARK 


" BARBER - COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


MAIN OF FICE. AND - FAC TORY: 
ROCKFORD, iLt.. B.A. 


HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps ) 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


Established 1896 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


¢/Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


Incorporated 1914 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St. LOWELL MASS 


Textile Grinding Machinery Of All Kinds 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired 


Southern Agent, E. M. Terryberry, 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B. S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Established 1868 
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COOPER & GRIFFIN 
(Incorporated) 
COTTON 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Branch Offices in the Carolinas and Georgia 


RANKINS-ADAMS COMPANY 
GASTONIA, N. 
We Specialize in Staples 


Local and Postal Phones Codes—Shepperson’s 1878-81 


THOMAS F. KERR & COMPANY 


COTTON 
15 East Fourth Street CHARLOTTE 
Local Phone 3252 Long Distance 9959 Postal 
A. N. MEANS 
COTTON 


ALL KINDS STAPLE AND SHORT COTTON 
Bell and Postal Phones GASTONIA, N. C. 


Williams, Smithwick & Co. Ridgely D. Park 
Memphis, Tenn. Charlotte, .N. C. 


WILLIAMS, SMITHWICK & PARK CO. 


COTTON 


‘MISSISSIPPI STAPLES ARKANSAS BENDERS 
143 Brevard Court, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Long Distance Phone 9940 Local Phone 5436 


S. B. WILSON & COMPANY 
COTTON 


STAPLES AND BENDERS A SPECIALTY 
MEMPHIS, TENN. CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Arthur H. Fuller, Agent, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHN L. ROBINSON 
ROBINSON AND BAGGETT 
COTTON 


L. D. BAGGETT 


145 Brevard Court 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Letier - fess YWaste- 
BELL BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Successors to BELL-SHAW CO. 
Dallas, Texas 
COTTON. SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS 


Branches—Houston, Brownwood, Sweetwater, Corsicana, Stamford, Texas 


and Oklahoma City and Hobart, Okla. 
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Cotton Crop Be 9,354,443. Bales. Arkansas ............-:..000 860,714 

Greenville, S. €—The 1922 cotton All others (estimated) ....... 250,000 
crop in this.section, in South Caro- | 

line and over the whole cotton belt, 9,354,443 


in fact, is going to be much shorter 


than government forecasts indicate, 


according to a statement issued by 
Cooper and Griffin, local cotton mer- 
chants who have made a survey of 
the belt through their wide-spread 
net work of corespondents. The 
crop this year will run slightly over 
9,350,000 bales, according to the 
Cooper and Griffin estimate, which 
is several hundred thousand bales 


under the latest government fore- 
cast. 
Naturally with less cotton pro- 


dueed over the belt the crop made 
by the Greenville county and South 
Carolina. farmer, is going to bring a 
higher price. 

Following is the estimate by states 
as compiled by Cooper and Griffin 
from figures furnished by their cor- 


respondents in every part of the 
belt: 

Bales 


> both 


Long Rise Marks the Cotton Market. 


New Orleans.—A long rise marked 
the cotton market last week, lowest 
prices coming in the first two ses- 
sions while highest prices were 
reached on the closing session. From 
four points there was a rise to ad- 
declines under the close of the pre- 
ceding week of fifteen to twenty- 
vances of 117 to 142 points over the. 
range of fluctuations being 137 to 
157 points. After trading as low as 
21.72, December rose to 23.22 and 
closed at 2317 cents. Spot prices 
gained 125 poinfs on middling, which 
closed at 23 cents against 18.25 on. 
the close last week a year ago. 


The main reasons for the advance 
were to be found in the spot de- 
partment where the demand con- 
stantly broadened while offerings 
preceptibly lessened, A deep im- 


) pression was made early in the week 


by messages from points in Texas 
stating that in some cases, the en- 
tire day's offerings of spots consist- 
ed of a single bale. : 
Later, Texas reports stated tha! 
foreign and domestic spot 
houses had instructed their buyers 


Phones: Main 5417—7705 


LOUIS WOODS, JR., & COMPANY | 


Cotton Merchants 


All Kinds of Raw Cotton, Low Grades Especially 
Types and Samples Sent on Request 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Postal L. D. 


MISSISSIPPI, 


WARWICK-AIKEN & COMPANY 


COTTON 


ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE COTTON OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


ROBERTS, CARTER & COMPANY 


Shippers of Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee Cottons 
Ask your broker for ROBERTS Cotton, it pays 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 


04 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn., U. S. A: 


| 


BARNWELL & COMPANY 
Staple Cotton 
MISSISSIPPI and ARKANSAS | 


Have Been Making Satisfactory | 
Shipments Since 1886 | 


MEMPHIS; PENN: 


2h 
ry 
| | 
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to get cotton, regardless of the 
price. On the closing session no 


little buying was aroused by the 
clain that farmers’ marketing bu- 
reaus were tying up from 25.000 to 
30,000 bales of spots daily. All sec- 
tions of the belt sent in reports that 


were equally as bullish as the Texas 


accounts and in the eastern belt it 
was said that cotton mills were 
reaching out into the territory sur- 
rounding them and ignoring middle- 
men and railroads, were buying up 
cotton and shipping it to their ware- 
houses on their own motor trucks. 

Further reports of a large busi- 
ness being done in cotton goods in- 
tensified the effect of spot news. 
The census bureau will issue its re- 
port on ginning to October 18, and 
the figures may have an important 
bearing on the net results of the 
week. 


Cotton’ Crop Movement. 


New Orleans.—Secretary Hester's 
weekly New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change statement, shows an increase 
in the movement into sight com- 
pared with the seven days ending 
this date last year, in round figures, 
of 76,000, an inerease over the same 
time year before last of 11,000, and 
an increase over the same time in 
1919 of 114,000. 


For the twenty days of October 
the totals show an increase over last 
year of 117,000, an increase over 
year before last of 503,000 and an 
inereéase over same time in 1919 fo 
375,000. 

For the eighty-one days of the 
season that have elapsed the aggre- 
gate is ahead of the eight-one days 
of last year 257,000, ahead of the 
same time year before last 1,313,000 


‘4 have decreased 175,467. 
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and ahead of the same time in 1919 
by 1,355,000, 

The amount brought into sight 
during the past week has been 541,- 
409 against 465,443 for the seven days 
ending this date last year, 390,733 
year before last and 427,792 same 
time in 1919; and for the twenty 
days of October it has been 1,474,289 
against 41,357,754 last year, 971,703 
year before last and 1,099,697 same 
time in 19149. 


The movement since 
shows receipts at all United States 
ports 41,796,005, against 1,885,268 last 
year, 1,193,499 year before last and 
1,065,629 same time in 1919; overland 
across the Mississippi Ohio and Po- 
tomac rivers to Northern mills and 
Canada 170,326 against 378,163 last 
year, 138133 year before last and 
202,510 same time in 1919; interior 
stocks in excess of those held at the 
close of the commercial year 639,- 
665 against 117,882 last year, 240,264 
vear before last and 183,836 
time in 1919; Southern mill takings. 
net, 809,000 against 776,571 last year, 
530,538 year before last and 607,625 
same time in 1949. 


Northern mill takings and Canada 
during the past seven days show a 
decrease of 17,225 .as compared with 
the corresponding period last year, 
and their total takings since Augus! 
The totel 
takings of American mills, North 
and South and Canada, thus far for 
the season have been 1,233,421 
against 1,378(796 last year. These 
include 345,947 by Northern spinners 
against 521,414. 

Foreign exports for the week have 
been 172,535 against 267,859 last year’. 
making the total thus far for the 
season 1,039,197 against 1,469,925 last 
year, an increase of 430, 728. 


7H GEOR 


AUGUSTA ATHENS 


BARRETT & COMPANY, INC. 


_ Largest Cotton Factors in the World 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


B. T. Lowe 


Established 1894 


L. G. DOUGHTY & COMPANY 
DOMESTIC—COTTON MERCHANTS—EXPORT | 
AUGUSTA, GA. 
North Georgia Cotton a Specialty 
Cable Address ‘LYNDOUGH,” Augusta 


Thos. Barrett, Jr. 


Wastiigton, Ga. Elberton, Ga. 


A. H. JARECKY & COMPANY 


Cotton Merchants 
NORTH GEORGIA INCH TO INCH AND ONE-SIXTEENTH 


Toccoa, Ga. Augusta, Ga. 


North Georgia Cotton 


O’DOWD & LYETH 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
Low Grades 
Codes—Shepperson 78 and 81 


Long Staples 


August 1. 


same 


BARNWELL BROTHERS 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 
Shippers——-COT TON-——_Exporters 


Selecting Benders and Staples a Specialty 


BUYING AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE DELTA , 
Branch Offices: Clarksdale Cable Address: “Barn” 


Represented at Gastonia, N. C., by S. E. Barnwell, Jr. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
W. BROOKS, Vice-P:esident 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


MONTGOMERY & SUMNER 
Yazoo City, Miss. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton 
Extra Staples a Speciality 
Carolina Representative 
Ernest D. Sumner Agency 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Branch Offices 
Greenwood, Miss. Beizonia, Miss. 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 


Mississippi Delta Staples 


Home Office 
Memphis, Tennegsee 


H. Chassaniol 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 
Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 


Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


W. J. DAVIS & COMPANY 
Cotton for Spinners 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Jackson, Miss. 
New Orleans, La. 


LAMAR SELLERS & CO. 


Clarksdale, Miss. S. L. DODSON 


E. J. MOONEY 


COTTON DODSON & MOONEY 
Delta Staples and Benders Our Cotton Merchants 
Specialty Domestic—Export 


Cable Address: 
Codes: 


“Sellers”’ 
Shepperson’s 78-81 
Meyer’s 39th 


BENDERS AND STAPLES 
Main Office: CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


B. F. OLIVER & CO. 
‘COTTON 


Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


H. J. Murff — E. C. Sledge 
H. J. MURFF & CO. 


Delta Staples and Benders 


CLARKSDALE, MiSs. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


J. F. Rodgers, Clarksdale, Miss 
S. B. Churchill, Memphis, Tenn. 


RODGERS & CHURCHILL 


Domestic—COTTON—Export 
Merchants and Shippers 
Clarksdale, Miss. Memphis, Tenn. 
Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


ST 
ng 
| 


SOLTHERN TEXTILE 


BULLETIN 


fet Us Quote You— =" 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


‘LESSER. COTTON COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


COKER COTTON COMPANY 
Hartsville, S. C. 
PIONEERS IN CAROLINA STAPLES 
COKER COTTON SALES CO. COKER COTTON COMPANY 
Athens, Ga. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


North Georgla’s 
By patronizing us you are sure of satisfaction. You also strengthen the 
Carolina staple industry. 


TANNER, JR. Postal Phone MOREHEAD JONES 
Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Ss. B. 


of New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Merchants 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 
Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, 8. C. 


Staple Cottons 
Gastonia, N. O. 


Representing 
NEWBURGER COTTON CO. WILLIAMSON, INMAN & STRIBLING 
Memphis, Tenn. Atlanta, Ga. 
tewart Brothers. Cotton Co. | | 
(Incorporated) GRAY-BARKLEY CO., INO. 


William and York Wilson 


Charlotte, N. C. Rock Hill, S. C. 


B. H. PARKER & CO. 
Cotton Brokers 


Cotton Staples a Specialty 
608 Codes 1878-1881 Bell Phone 681 
Postal Phone Gastonia, N. C. 


J. ¥..Mathewes Hamiin Beattie 
Mathewes, Beattie & Co. 
COTTON 


Local Phone 17 
Long Distance Phone 9912 
Postal Phone 


GREENVILLE, 8. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
COTTON 
1914 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. OC. 


B. G. Wilkins F. E. Gibson 
WILKINS & GIBSON 
COTTON 


Greenville, 8. C. Sumter, 8. C, 
Bell and Postal Phone 


SANDERS, ORR & 00. 
COTTON 
Charlotte, N. 0. 


R. S&S. HOWIE 


P. H. JOHNSON 
J. L. BUSSEY & 00. JOHNSON & HOWIE 
COTTON 
Greenville, 8. C. Monroe, N. 0. 
THREEFOOT BROS. & CO. | KENNETH GRIGG & CO. 

Cotton Merchants COTTON 

Meridian, Miss. All Grades—Long and Short 

Handlers of Mississippi Staples 
Cotton Lincolnton, N. C. 
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Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—The cotton goods mar- 
kets continued strong and active 
during the week. Higher prices 
were noted on almost all lines, due 
to the.stronger position of the mills 
after many of them are well sold 
up and to the continued demand for 
goods. Throughout the whole list, 
there are still many goods that are 
priced lower than the cost of re- 
placement at this time and there is 
a constant tendency to secure high- 
er prices for goods in this class. 

Prices of wide sheetings are very 
firm in all quarters of the market 
and pillow tubing and other similar 
goods are also being firmly held. 
On blankets and domestics, goods 
wanted for prompt shipment are 
being marked up. Brown sheetings 
and bleached goods are both high- 
er and there is the same tendency 
noted prints and percales. 
the eontinued demand for goods and 
the high cotton markets, there seems 
now a clearer recognition that all 
lines of cotton goods are practical- 
ly certain to be higher. 

Reports from the larger 
houses indicate that 
good in wholesale 
comparisons indicate 
prices are about as high as they 
yere last year. There is a steady 
business, although orders are no! 
particularly large and many houses 
say that the margin of profit is not 
large. 


The Fall River 


jobbing 
business is 
hands. Price 
that jobbing 


print cloth mar- 
ket was steady and active during 
the week and many large orders 
were handled. at higher prices. The 
demand was broad and_ covered 
practically all styles of both wide 
and narrow goods, as well as for 
twilts and sateens. Prices were firm 
and* on many counts there was an 
advance of a quarter cent. 


The cloth markets continued ac- 
tive during the week with prices 
steadily advancing on drills, sheet- 
ings, print cloths and many of the 
convertibles. 


Print. cloths sold for into 
next year on a basis of 8 3-8ce for 
60x48s, 10 3-4¢ for 68x72s. 13 4-2¢ 
for 4-yard 80s and 7 41-4c for 27-in. 
64x60s. 


Sheetings brought 9c for 5-yards, 
9 3-4c for 4.25s, 10 1-2¢ bid and de- 
clined for 4-yard 37-inch goods, 
7 3-8c bid for 645s, with many 
houses asking from 1-8e to 1-4¢ high- 
er for additional quantities. . 

Drills are in a strong position; in 
fact, better than for more than two 
years. Sales of 30-inch 3.25s were 
made at 11 3-8c, with mills now ask- 
ing 12¢; 30-inch 3-yards at 12 3-4c, 
with mills now asking 13c, and 37-in. 
3.95s in a large way at 141 4-2c. 
Some mills now want 11 3-4e for 
additional deliveries, 


With’ 


Safeens continue very strong and 
quick delivery goods must be se- 
cured from second hands. This has 
led to feverish prices on many con- 
structions where production will not. 
catch up for two or three months 
Sales of 39-inch 3.50s were made 
vesterday at 20 1-2e. 

Trading in fine goods continues 
steady, with prices still in favor of 
the buyer when any spot goods are 
available. 


Tire fabric contracts for delivery 
during the first six months of next 
years are reported larger than dur- 
ing the current year. Sakellaridis 
are not wanted freely. One house 
has had no eall: for them for eight 


months. Egyptian carded yarns are 
largely in process of manufacture 


into eloths. Prices are higher; card- 
ed peeler is now quoted ic to 4e¢ up. 
Combed Egyptians are now 1 1-2c 
advanced and carded Egyptians are 
1-2c to 2c advanced, 

Mill production of cotton duck is 
reported booked up to February. 
One large mill has withdrawn its 
prices and is now figuring on its 
orders. already booked. Imminent 
price advances are spoken of and 
have materialized in forward. busi- 


ness. Spot wide drills have brough! 
42 cents. 

Prices were quoted as follows: 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s..... 1% 
Gray goods, 38 1-2 in., 64x64s.. 9% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 105 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s...... 13% 
Brownu sheetings, 3-yard...... 13 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard....... 11% 


Brown sheetings, So. Stnd..... 14 

Tieking, 8-ounce 26... 
Dress winghains {8a20% 
Standard prints 10% 


Kid finished cambries- Wealth 


Hosiery in Birmingham, England. 


Consul Hurd, Birmingham,  re- 
ports that there continues to be a 


steady demand for hosiery in the 
Birmingham district despite the 


widespread business depression. The 


most popular material for men’s half 


hose is cashmere, though plain wool 
is used to a large extent. Cheap cot- 
ton socks find a considerable mar- 
ket among the poorer classes, as do 
also cotton and silk mixtures. The 
demand for sport hosiery is fairly 
active, especially for white cotton 
and wool and woo! socks, used in 
tennis and cricket, and knee-length 
hose used by golfers, cyclists, foot- 
ball players, etc. Artificial silk ho- 
siery is by far the most popular 
among women, and several local re- 
tailers report that their sales of this 
kind of hose exceeded the combined 
sales of all other sorts. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 


Carolina and Delta Staples COTTON 
All Kinds Short Cotton 
Lincointon, N. C. Monroe, N. 0. 


AGENCIES: 
Charlotte, N. 


Ga.; 
Wilson, N 


BRADSHAW-ROBERSON COTTON COMPANY 
| COTTON MERCHANTS 
Capital $300,000 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT 
Head Office, Greensboro, N. C. 


Biberton, 
Nerfolk, Va.: 


Savannah, Ga.:; 
Dallas, Texas: 


ig 
ite 
tt 
§ 
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Thursday, 


October 26, 1922. 


The Yarn Market 


SOUTHERN 


Philadelphia, Pa—-The yarn mar- 


quoted are up 1-2c in 8s and 10s and 
2c in 16s and 20s. Mills making 
these yarns are largely turning them 
into finished ducks whose scarcity 
is indicated by the stronger position 
of single fillings, ordinarily the 
weakest. item in the division. 
Prices were quoted as follows: 


Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps, Etc. 
39. 
06 

ae Southern Two-Ply Skeins 

Cc arpet— 

2, 3 and 4-ply 
Tinged Yarns. 
8s, 2, 3 and4- -ply. ~ 
4s 49 


Duck Yarns. 


kets, as a whole continued active 36% @37 
during the week. There has been 
considerable improvement in the 995 
demand for knitting yarns and some Single Chain @ 
lareg orders were placed during the 12, 
of weaving yarns has quited some- 993 
what, although these yarns are still 22s Q-- 
moving well. Mills on fine combed 26s 
yarns to the Gnd Of the 
been shown as much improvement 6s to 8s_._-.._.-----2_.-._--.-- 36 @-- 
as carded yarns. There is still evi- 
gence of considerapie stocks ‘of 38 
combed yarns and these stocks aré a 
making i. hard for sellers to secure 42 @.- 
orders sold through the year show 30s _...............-...... 48 @- 
but little change from present quo- 
tations, although some sellers have 10s @.. 
gotton an advance of one cent be- -------------- 
yond the first of the year. 
The market for knitting yarns has 18. 
again advanced since the general 22. 
the last few days of the week, 
number of orders for 50,000 ‘to 200,- 
000 pounds were reported, with “ “southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
tinue their advance. Advances range 2-ply 70s __........---...---_-_- 1 10@1 15 
from to for 26s to 7e in 40s: 50s 80s 25@1 30 
remain nominal im price. ids 49% 
ber of mills are quoting as high as 
44c for 20s and 54c for 30s. A mum- 
ber of house have noted. falling 18* ---------------------------— 
off in inguiry during the last day 225 
of two. A few mills that six weeks = 
ago reported a sold-up condition up 283 @- 
ready to accept additional business 34g 
now. They ate for a 68 @- 
slight increase of contract orders jog 
open for larger commitments. Their Skeins. 
are firm on a basis of today’s 20s, G 
The duck yarn situation is tight 398 
for the time being. The spot market 40s, 2-piy .-------7---------__--_66 @ 
is said to be well cleaned up. Prices G 


Bolivian Silk Goods Market. 


Consul MeDonough, La Paz, re- 
ports that with the improvement in 
Bolivian currency the market for 
silk goods has also improved. The 
share of the United States in the 
silk goods trade, while not large, has 
increased greatly since 1914. Ma- 
terials made from silk in demand 
are sewing thread, taffetas, crepe de 
chines, satins, foulards and bro- 
cades. The greater part of the silk 
goods imported, however, are mixed 
silk and cotton. 


Kasy Money in Georgia. 


Macon, Ga, — Mills B. Lane, presi- 
dent of the Citizens and Southern 
Bank and a director of the Bibb 
Manufacturing Company feels that 
the present period of easy money is 
unprecedented in Georgia. Banks 
in’ Georgia, he states, are lending 
money in New York. At the Savan- 
nah office alone, says Mr. Lane, the 
bank recently lent $3,000,000 on call 
in New York. 
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J. H. LANE & CO. 


Selling agents 


Specializing in Cotton Fabrics. 


250 West 57th ®treet 226 West Adams Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 
Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarns 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
903 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil S. Steel, 


Vice-~Pres. 
J. 8. P. Carpenter, Treasurer 


Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V.-Pres. 
D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. | 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 
OWN N 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR MILL WILL 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 


52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 


Philadelphia Providence 


Chicago 


COTTON YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 


WEAVING anv KNITTING 
We Specialize In Cotton Yarn For Export 


Charlotte 


RIDLEY WATTS & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 


Chicago Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


Erwin Yarn Agency, Inc. 


308 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Boston 
135 Brevard Court 
CHARLOTTE, N. C, 
Phone 1787 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON YARNS 
Weaving—Knitting—Insulating 
Tubes—Cones—Skeins— Warps 


Foreign and Domestic 


= 
i 
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Jacques Wolf & Company 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 
BLEACHING OiL 
Kier Roil Assistant 


CREAM SOFTENER ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 


 MONOPOLE OIL 
Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 


HYDROSULPHITE 


For Stripping and Dis- 
charge Printing 


To soften Sulphur 


and Developed Black Cotton Hosiery 


Thursday, Oetober 26, 1922, 


Want Department 


Loom Fixers. Wanted. 
Wanted: Draper Loom fixers Superintendent for mill of 
ANTISTAIN Good pay, good running work. about 12,000 spindles and 500 
good town. Apply E. C. Turner, looms on coarse colored cotton 
care Royal Mills, Charleston, 8. C goods. Applicant must furnish 


references and where now em- 


ployed. Other qualifications nec- 


Wanied. . essary to operate a mill of this 

Position as master mechanic or kind under present conditions 

chief electrician, night or day must be unquestioned. “Superin- 

SCROOPING COMPOUND Am competent machinist and tendent,” care Southern Textile 
electrician, also © oxyacetylene Bulletin. 


welder. Address “Mechanic” care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Cotton Mill Accountant. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 


as to weight and cireles. Quality guaranteed. 


Ring Traveler Specialists | | 


eed Cotton Mill Accountant and 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Wm. P. Representative 


P. O. Box 792 


Wanted. Auditor for Southern mill. Give 

Band — Instructor full reference and experience in 

who also works in the mill. Ref- application. Address Anditor. 

erences required. Address, . G care of Southern Textile Buile- 
Garson, North Charlotte, N. fin. 


Wanted: Thoroughly experien- 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK VIRGINIA 


1—2+4-in. Waste Machine. 

1—Complete Atherton-Kitson picker, opener, intermediate, and fin- 
isher connected for one continuous process. Finisher has 3-blade 
carding beater. 

4—40-in. Dobson & Barlow Cards, also various parts of another card 
being used for supplies. | 

2—Saco-Pettee Drawing Frames, metallic rolls, five heads... 

1—Cotton Bale Scales. 

1—64 Spindle Slubber—12x6—Providence Machine Company. 

1—56 Spindle Slubber (Providence Machine Company. This ma- 
chine incomplete. 

1—144 Spindle, Fine Machine Co. 

1—36 Spindie Brownell Twister for very coarse work. 

6—98 Spindie Spinning Frame—2!,-in. ring, 3-in. gauge—Lowell 
Machine Company. 
Also Roving Cans, top rolls, bobbins, etc., for this equipment. 

2—T. C. Entwistle Beamers—54-in. width. 

eae 1—60-in. Delivery head end of slasher—Suitable for use as Warp 

Compressor. 
768—Knee Brakes for 4'-in. ring Howard & Bullough Twisters. 
12—Automatic (shuttle) Change Motion Attachments for Crompton 
& Knowles heavy Duck Looms. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


OHIO COTTON MILLS COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


CARD BANDS 


HYDROSULPHITES 
Bisulphite of Soda-Powder 


Send Us a Trial Order 


Sample Card and Lowest Quotations on Request age’ URAL and Bar Steel, Ornamental Iron, Lup- 

ton Steel Windows, Chicago Tanks and Towers. 
REINFORCING BARS AND LUPTON STEEL WINDOWS 
n stock in our Charlotte warehouse. Immediate shipment. We are 
prepared to cut and fabricate reinforcing bars. Send plans or list of 
material for prices. Our Engineering Force is at Your Service. 


SOUTHERN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
4 Realty Building CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


HAMETZ & GO“ 


Hudson Street, New Yorr City. 
Chica 
San Francisco 


Spinning Twister Spooler 


Braids Tapes Cotton Rope 


JOHN 


Bands 


ASA +r tc 


MANUPACTURING CHEMISTS AND (MPORTERS 
| 
LEVULINE 
S | 
\ 
» 
A 
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The fee for joining our employment 
bureau tor three months is $Z.vu which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires 

We do not guarantee to place ever) 
man who joins our employment bureau. 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as general manager, 8u- 
perintendent or assistant superintend- 
ent. High class man of long experience, 
and thoroughly understand all phases of 
cotton manufacturing. Excellert refar- 
ences. Address No. 3606. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer of carding or spinning. Excellent 
references to show ability and character. 
Address No. 3607. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 


spinning. Many years’ experience and 
am thoroughly competent to handle 
either process. References. Address 


No. 360 


WANT position as master mechanic. Un- 
derstand both steam and electric plant, 
and can handle large or small mill. Ad- 
dress No. 3609. 


WANT position as superintendent or card- 
er and spinner. Now employed, but 
wish larger place. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3610. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Age 38, good babite “cady worker. 


Good references, . 


experience and 
qualifications. 


Address No. 3611. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Good 
weaver of long experience: Can handle 
wide variety of fabrics. Address No. 
3612. ‘ 


WANT 


position as overseer large cloth 
room. Thirteen years’ experience on all 
kinds of white goods. Age 32, married, 
13 vears as overseer. Best of references. 
Address No. 3613. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 
had 24 years’ experience, textile educa- 
tion, 3 years on tire duck. Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 8614. 


WANT position 
spinning. 
rience, 


3615. 


as overseer carding or 
Excellent worker, long expe- 
good references. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or superintendent of good yarn 
mill. Good references to show past rec- 
ord and experience. Address. No. 3616. 


WANT position as overseer spinning 
North Carolina preferred. Am thorough- 
ly. experienced in spinning and have 
handled rooms in some of the best mills 
in North Carolina. Fine references. At'- 
dress No. 3617. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Competent, experienced man who can 
get real results. (ood references. Ad- 
dress No. 3618. 


WANT position as master mechanic, Tong 


experience in both steam and electric 
plants. Now employed. Good _ refer- 
ences. Address No. 361 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


have good reasons for wishing to 
F'n. references. Address No. 


“‘VANT position as overseer weaving in 
medium size mill or second hand in large 
mill making sheetings, prints, pajama 
checks. Exxperienced on both plain and 
Draper looms. Can come on short no- 
tice. Kkceferences show I can deliver the 
gone AAdrear No 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent of large weaving mill, or superin- 
tendent of yarn mill; wou'd consider 
place as overseer spinning. Age 38, with 
long experience on all kinds of cotton 


goods and yarns. Good references. Ad- 
dress No, 3627. 
WANT position as overseer carding, 


weaving or spinning. Am textile grad- 


carder or spinner. Experienced super- 
intendent who has handled some of the 
best jobs in the South. A-1 references. 
Address No. 3647. 


WANT position as card room overseer or 
master mechanic, or both in small mill. 
Can furnish excellent references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 3670, 


WANT position as superintendent in mill 
requiring services of thoroughly compe- 
tent man, on yarn or cloth. Married, 
temperate, hard worker and economical, 


can secure results. Over 10 years as 
superintendent. of best mills. Best of 
references. Address No. 3648. 

WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer large weave room. Long ex- 
perience in both positions. Pfficient, 
practical and can get fine results. Best 
of references. Address No. 3649. 

WANT position as carder, spinner or 


both, or superintendent of 30.000 spin- 
dies. Now running 56,000-spindle spin- 


uate of I. C. 8S. and have had two years ning room. On present job for three 
in one of the best mills in the South. years, and am giving satisfaction, but 
Young, ambitious and a hustler. Ad- have excellent reason for wanting. to 
dress No. 8628. change. References. Address No. 3651. 
WANT position as superintendent of WANT position as carder, or would take 
yarn mill, or overseer carding. Prac- second hand in large room. Good man 


tical man of long experience and train- 
ing and can get ‘excellent results. Ad- 
dress No. 3629. 

WANT position as overseer carding, or 
spinning, or both. Now employed, but 
wish larger place. References to show 
character and ability and past record. 
Address No. 3630. 


WANT position as superintendent or over- 
seer weaving. Have had long experi- 
ence on both positions and have an ex- 
cellent record in some of the best mills 
in the South. Can come on short notice. 

Good references. Address No. 3631. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced on both plain and fancy goods, 
can get quantity production of excel- 
lent quality. Satisfactory references to 
show ability, training and character. 
Address No. 3632 


WANT position as superintendent. Am 
thoroughly trained man, of good execu- 
tive ability and am capable of getting 
good results. Wish to correspond with 
mill need’ne high class man. Address 
No. 3633. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Good 
carder, good manager of he!p and have 
had necessary experience to enab'e me 
to handle large room on efficient basis. 
Oxcellent references. Address No. 3634. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Thoroughly faimliar with all classes of 
goods and can furnish best of references. 
Address No. 3635. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 
would take second hand’s place in large 
room. Fami iar with a!l details of weav- 
ing room, experienced on wide variety 
of fabrics. Best of reference. Address 
No. 3636. 


WANT position as overseer carding, or 
second hand in large room. Can give 
excellent references as to character and 
ability. Address No. 3638. 


WANT position as overseer carding. or 
spinning, or both. Married man, settled, 
three workers in family. Now employed, 
but am capable of hand'ing a larger job. 
Good references. Address No. 3639. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Fa- 
miliar with wide variety of fabrics, good 
manager of help, excellent past record. 
Address No. 40) 


WANT position as superintendent, assist- 
ant superintendent, or designer. Over 
25 years’ experience in this line, can 
make practically any class goods made 


on a loom. Would be glad to correspond 
with mill needing expert superintend- 
ent. Excellent references. Address No. 


3641. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized mill on white work, or card- 
er and spinner in larger mill. Excellent 
references to show character and abil- 
itv. Address No. '§20 


WANT porition as assistant to superin- 
tendent, agent or president. Long ex- 
perience as mill man, stenographer, gen- 


eral. office man. extile college and 
1. Cc. courses. References. Address 
No. 3621. 
WANT position as superintendent or 


spinner: 18 years an overseer and super- 
intendent.. Present job for two years. 
Have run some of the best jobs in the 


South. Wish change of locality. Pied- 
mont section preferred. Address No. 
3622. 

WANT position as superintendent or 


overseer of weaving. white or colored, 
plain or fancy work. Have handled some 
of the best jobs in the Carolinas and can 
get results. Best of references. Address 
No. 3623. 


WANT position as master mechanic, Com- 


petent man of long experience in mill 


and machine work. Address No. 3624. 


WANT position as superintendent or tray- 
eling salesman Now employed, but 


WANT position as superintendent yarn 
mill or overseer carding in large mill. 
Good carder, exiellent manager of help, 
long practical experience and good rec- 
ord as successful superintendent and 
overseer. Address No. 3642. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
carder. Now employed as overseer and 
giving satisfaction, but want larger mill. 
Long years of experience as both over- 
seer and superintendent. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent. High 
class mill man who wants connection 
with mill that appreciates quality and 
quanity production. and all -around 
ability to keep plant running smoothly. 
Best of references. Address No. 3644. 


WANT position as overseer carding. En- 
ergetic, well trained mil! man who thor- 
oughly understands all phases of effici- 
ent carding. Address No. 3645. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Set- 
tled man of good habits, well trained 
and of long practical experience. First 
elass references. Address No. 3646 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
would consider well paying place as 


who thoroughly understands card room 
in every particular. Address No. 3652. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized mill, weave plant preferred, 
or assistant superintendent in large mill 
Competent to handle either place. Good 
references. Address No. 3653. 


WANT position as carder and spinner, or 
both. Long practical experience, good 
manager of help, excellent references. 
Address No. 3654. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er or spinning. Now employed in first 
class mill, but want larger job. Excel- 
lent references. Address No. 3655. 


WANT position as overseer spinning on 
medium numbers hosiery yarns. Can 
give first class references from present 
and past employers. Address No. 3656. 


WANT position. as master mechanic or 
electrician. . Long experience in large 
mill shops, can handle either steam or 


e'ectric plant. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3657. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium size mill, or aS assistant superin- 
tendent or weaver in large mlil, either 
plain or fancy work. Good references as 


to character and ability. Address No. 
3658. 
WANT position as superintendent or 


overseer weaving. Experienced on plain 
and fancy goods, know how to get qua!l- 
ity production at low cost. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3659. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent or overseer weaving. Now employed 
as weaver in room having 784 looms, 
with dobby heads on 448 of them. Age 
55, long experience as loom fixer, second 
hand and gssistant superintendent. Fa- 
miliar with plain and drill goods, pajama 


checks, shirting, skirting, sateen, gab- 
ardine, marquisetts and other goods 
woven on plain and dobby looms. I. C. 
S. graduate. Best of references. Ad- 


dress No. 3660. 


WANT position as superintendent or over 
seer spinning. Good man of long expe- 
rience who can successful’'y handle your 
mill or spinning room. Address No. 3661. 


WANT position as superintendent. Long 
experience as such in number of large 
mills in South and can give good refer- 


ences showing ability and character. 
Address No. 3662. 


WANT position as carder or spinner on 
white work only. Long experience and 
can get resuits. Address No. 3663. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Have had long experience 
as both superintendent and overseer and 
can show excel'ent record and quali 


cations. Fine references. Address No. 
3664 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced on wide variety of fabrics and 
am first class weaver in every respect 
food references Address No. 3665. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Now giving satisfaction in good 
mill, but want larger job. Address No. 
3666. 


WAN THD—Clerical position by married 
man, four years’ mill work. Competerit 
for paymaster or buyer of supplies. 
Thoroughly fami'iar with general office 
work. Address 3667. 


— 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Now 
employed, but wish larger place. Fa- 
miliar with wide variety of fabrics and 
can give references to show character 
and past record. Address No. 3668. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
successfully hand'ed during past six 
years one of.the best milis in the South. 
Have excellent reasons for making a 
change. Wish to correspond with mill 
needing high class man, who is thor- 
oughly competent to take entire charge 
of mill. Address No. 3669. 


WANT position as superintendent. Long 
experience as superintendent and am 
capable, practical man who has always 
gotten results. Good references to show 
excellent past record. Address No. 3671. 


WANT position as roller coverer. Long 
experience in this work enables me to 
take charge of your shop and do your 
work efficienecly. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 3672. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Now 
have night job, but wish day run. 
Twenty-six years experience as weaver, 

ll years as overseer. Can handle help 

well, Prefer job with Draper looms. 

(,00d references. Address No. 3673. 


WANT position -as superintendent or 
would take carding and spinning. Tex- 
tile college graduate, lon 
perience in good mills. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 3674. 


WANT position, any size mill, as overseer 
carding and spinning. Colored or white 


work. Several years’ experience as 
overhauler of carding, spinning and 
weaving. <A-l- references. Address No. 
= 


WANT position as superintendent or gen- 
eral manager. Many years’ experience 
in both positions. Am thorough!y qual- 
ified to handle mill on efficient basis. 
Best of references. Address No. 3676. 


WANT position as superintendent of small 
varn mill or weaving plant, or overseer 
weaving. Married, age 39. Good refer- 

ences, Address No. 3677. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Have had 15 years’ experience as over- 
seer in South Caro’ina and can furnish 
best of references. Can come on short 
notice. Address No. 3678. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer spinning, Long experience on 
both jobs and can show excellent rec- 


ord. (‘an come on short notice. Address 
NO. 3679. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill, or would take overséer card- 
ing. Have been overseer for long term 
of years and thoroughly understand my) 


business. Good references. Address 
No. 36890. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced on fancy colored goods, sheet- 
ings, drills, can handle either Draper or 
Crompton and Knowles looms. Age 47, 
have family. Best of references. Have 
been in weave room 89 years, 18 years 
as overseer. Address No. 3781. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Hard 
working, competent man, who has had 
necessary experience to handle § card 
room on. efficient basis. References. 
Address No. 3782. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Plain or fancy work, familiar with al! 
Southern made goods. Fine references 


as to character and. ability. Address 
No. 3683 


WANT position as overseer 
plain goods preferred. Capable, expe- 
rienced. man with excellent = record. 
Good references. Address No. 3684. 


weaving, 


WAN'T position as superintendent, weaver 
or spinner. Long practical experience 
in number of good mi's’ Now employed. 
but can change on short notice. Best of 
references. Address No. 3685. 


WANT position as carder, spinner, or both. 
can give Satisfactory references showing 
Dependable man of settled habits who 
ability to handle job. Address No. 3686. 


WAN'T position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Age 48, married, 20 years’ experi- 
as carder and spinner on both 
white and co'ored work. Now employed 
us carder. Good manager of help and 
have fine references. Address No. 3687. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Practical mill man of long experience 
and can show results on job. Good hab- 
its and hard worker. Best of references. 
Address No. 3688. 


WANT position as overseer carding, or 
second hand in large room. I. S. 
greduate, good character and man o 
settled habits. Steady and experienced 
worker.. Address No. 3689. 


WANT position as superintendent. or 

carder and spinner. Am thorough and 
practical man and can handle anything 
in the mill. Have handled some of best 
mols in South. Now employed, but 
want better equipped plant, Address 
No. 3690. 


WANT position as overseer spinning with 
medium sized mill making hosiery yarn. 


Can furnish best of references. Address 
No 3691 


practical ex- 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

ALBONE— 

Roessier & Haaslacher. 

ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Draper, E. S. 

Sirrine & Co., J. 

ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Compa § 

AUTOMATIC PEED FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

BALL BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 

S. K. F. tndustries, inc. 

BALLERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BANDS AND TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
Southern Banding Mill. 

John B. You 
BEAMING AN 
ERY— 

Cocker Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Morse Chain Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 

BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 

BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. Co. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

BEARINGS, ROLLER— 

See Roller Bearings. 

BELTING— 

Baltimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Coa. 
Grant Leather Corporation. 

BELTING, LINK— 

Link-Belt Company. 
Courtney Co., Dana S. 
Draper Corporation. 
Macrodi Fiber Co. 
Morse Chain 

BELTING CEMENT— 

Grant Leather Corporation. 

BENCH DRAWERS, SiEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 

BENCH LEGS, PRESSED ‘STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

BICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

BOBBINS— 

David Brown Co. 
Lowell Co. 
Jordan Mfg. 
U. S. Bobbin Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Mar- S., Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. é‘ 
BOXES— 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
Wits Veneer Co. 
BOX SHOOKS— 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

BRUSHES— . 

Atianta Brush Co. 


BLOWERS AND BLOWER SYSTEMS— 


Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

Perkins & Sons, B. F. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 

Terrell Machine Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 

Ashworth Bros. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARDS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Company. 


CAUSTIC SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CHLORIDE OF LIME 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
CLUTCHES, ig 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons C 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 
Erwin Yarn Agency. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Molstening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


WARPING MACHIN.- 


CONES, PAPER— 
Southern Novelty Co. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CONVEYOR PIPE— 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
——See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
Bradshaw- Roberson Cotton Co. 
J. Bussey & Co 
Gray-Barkley Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Mathews, Beattie & Co. 
B. H. Parker & Co. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Threefoot Bros. & Co. 
Wilkins & Gibson. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
Coker Cotton Co. 
H. Wolfe & Co. 
Johnson & .Howile. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Tanner & Jones. 
Domo, F. J., & Co. 
Oliver & Houghton. 
Eblin & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son., B. 
Saco- Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Borne, Co. 
Arabol 
Bosson an 
Klipstein & A. 
Seyde! Chemical Co., The. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 

COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 


Link-Belt Company. 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 

Midland Chemical Laboratories. 

Masury Young Co, 

Seyde!l Chemical Co., The 
DOBBY CHAIN— 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS. STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

‘Puro Sanitary Fountain Co. 
DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 


DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 


FINISHING MACHINERY— 
Franklin Process Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins. B. F., & Sons, Inc. 

Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. I. du Pone ~ Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Klipstein Co., A 
Metz, H. A... & Co 
Nationa! Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Boullany, R. H., Inc. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Perkins & Son., tnc., B. F. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Cimpany. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 

Standard Electric Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allls-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Compan 


ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 


--—- See Portable Elevators. 
ENGINEERS, MILL— 


ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 

Parks-Cramer Co 

(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 
NG 


Aille- Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

——See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXTRACTORS— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 
See Electric; also Ventilator. 
FEED WATER 

Morehead Mfg. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 


Finishing. 


FLAT WALL PAINT— 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 

Champion Chemical Co. 

Midiand Chemical Laboratories. 
FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Whitin Machine Works 


FLYER PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL. 
ERS— 


Southern Spindle & Fliyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Fliyer Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
——See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link: Beit Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Eureka iron Works. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Budd Grate Co. 
GENERATING SETS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
GREASES— 
Masury- Company. 
N. ¥. & J. Co. 
Swan & Finch 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Roy, B. S., & Son Co. 
GRID BARS— 
Atherton Grid Bar Co. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE—. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
——See Heddles and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co 
HUMIDIFYING A iD AIR CONDITION. 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 
Grinnell Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Molstening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. : 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
Toihurst Machine Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Brinton, H., Co. 
Hemphill Company. 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Franklin Needie Company. 
Torrington Co. 
Wlilllams, Chaunce 


A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 


Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
E 
LIQUID CHLORINE— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
LOOMS— 
Stafford Co., The. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 


The. 


Jennings Mfg. Co. 

North State Creosoting Co. 
LUG STRAPS— 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


See Architects and Mill Engineers. 


See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 


LUBRICANTS— 


Masury- 
N. ¥. & N ubricant Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 


E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MANGLES— 

American Laundry Co. 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
METAL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 
METERS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


MILL ARCHITECTS— 

See Architects. 

MILL STOCKS— 
A. M. Law @ Co. 

MILL. CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 

MILL LIGHTING— 
——See Electric Lightin~ 


MILL SUPPLIES— 


Garland Mfg. Co 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MOTORS— 

Roy, B. S., & Sons Co. 
OILS 


Dixon Saddle Co. 


Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Swan & Finch Co. 

N. ¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

Wolf. Jacques & Co 
OPENING MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Whitin Machine Works. : 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


‘PACKING (LEATHER)— 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
PAINTS— 

Carolina Co. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATEN 
Siggers & Siggers. 
PERBORATE OF SODA— 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND F TTINGS— A 
Grinnell Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
PORTABLE 
Link-Belt Comp 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
. MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Collins Bros. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 

Roessier & Hasslacher. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PULLEYS— 

———-See Transmission fAachinery. 
PULLEYS, CAST 1RON— 

Wood's, B., Sons Co. 
PUMPS— 

(Boiler Feed; also Centrifugal.) 

Allis- Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
QUILLERS— 

Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine orks. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrell Machine Co. 
RING TRAVELERS— 

National Ring Traveler Co. 

U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. 
RING SPINNING FRAMES— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Saco- Shops. 
ROL 

The Whitin Machine Works. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

n Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
ROOFIN 

David ES s Sons, inc. 
ROPE TRANSMISSION— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 

American Vi''canized Fibre Co. 
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ROVING MAC’ ‘NERY— SODA ASH— 
Whitin Mach .4e Works. Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Saco-Lowe\ Ships. SWITCH BOXES— 
SADDLES~— Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. TANKS— 
n outhern Engineerin 
SANITARY EQUIPM tnT— TAPES, BRAIDS AN EDGINGs— WHITINSVILLE 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. John B. Young. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. American Textile Banding Co. SPINNING RING (0 
SAN TARY FOUNTAINS— TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES : 
——<—See Drinking Fountains. Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. WHITINSVILLE MASS 
Bene Co "Powers Regulator C G SPECIALISTS 
David, Sons Co. ator Co. BRING SPECIUISTS 
errow Machine Co. Draper Corporation 
SCOURING POWDERS— TESTING corporation, (FABRICS)— 
Champion Chemical Co. Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. - 
Midland Chemical Laboratories. TRANSFER STAMPS— 
e Co MISSI —_ 
SHAPTING, HANGERS, "'Grant ‘Leather Corporation Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
ransmission altimore Beltin Oo. 
SHELL STITCH MACHINES— Charlotte Leather Belting Co. Gastonia, N. C. 
llis-Chalimers . Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. East Jereey Pipe BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Wood T. B., Sons Co. Tolhurst Machine Works. . , | 
SHEET ‘METAL WORK— Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. TOOL GABINETS AND STANDS, pie g Splitting Machines Warp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
SHUTTLES _ STEE plitters Warp Coilers Boiling Out Boxesend Warp Washing 
upton’s, David, Sons Co. 
David Brown Co. G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. peony 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. Southern Engineering Co. | 


Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Dra 
U. bbin & Shuttle Co. 
SIZING STARCHES. GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
Allen, Charles R 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
A. E. Staley 
Corn Products stinine Co. 
Drake Corporation. 
E. F. Drew & Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
SKEWERS— 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Walter L. Co. 
David Brown Co 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. - 
SOFTENERS (COTTON) — 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Co. 
Bosson & Lane. _. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SLASHER HOODS— 
R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 
McCausland, J. N., & Co. 
SOAP 
Arabel Mfg. Co. 
Poland Soap Works. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Seyde!l Chemica! Co., The 
United Chemica! Products Co. 
SOFTENERS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
SOLOZONE 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 
SPINDLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corporation. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link- Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
STARCH 
See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
STEAM TRAPS— 
STEEL, STRUCTURAL— 
Southern Engineering Co. 
SPOOLERS— 
SPINNING TAPE— 
John B. Youn ng: 
American Textile Banding Co. 
SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
Lestershire Spoo' & Mfg. Co. 
. S. Bobbin & shuttle Co. 


Courtney, The Dana S.. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 


TRANSMISSION SILE 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
TRUCKS (AUTOMOBILE)— 

Cyclone Motors Corporation. 
TUBES, PAPER— 

Southern 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


NT CHAIN— 


UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 


Merrow Machine Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry oe. 
Draper Corporation. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporatien. 
SEPARATORS— 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Corp. 

R. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY 
Barber-Colman Co. 

WASHING POWDERS— 
Poland Soap Works. 
WASHERS ¢FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Beilt Company. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Marston, P. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Metz, H. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The 
Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 


WINDERS— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 

David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 


Southern Engineerin oO. 
WINDOW FRAMES D SASH, 
STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
YARNS— 


Florsheim, H. A, 
Gray-Separk Mills. 
Erwin Yarn Agency. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steele Company. 

YARN CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
Danville Conditioning Machine Co. 


BOILER FLUES 
MILL CASTINGS AND SUPPLIES 
BELTING, PACKING AND LACINO 


WOOD, IRON AND STEEL 


LOMBARD IRON WORKS. AUGUSTA, GA 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 


-Bandings 


Bolfiela Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


WENTWORTH Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 


SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering 


the 


Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
‘Providence, R. I. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 


ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
Electrical Installations of All Kinds 


Transmission Lines 


105 Kinney Bldg CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


SANITATION AND HEALTH! 
We Can Show You How! 


Exclusive Agents in the Carolinas for 
Barrett's Standard Disinfectants 


Carolina Soluble Pineole Disinfectant 
CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Latta Arcade 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Allen, Chas. R., Charieston, 8. C. 
Allis-Chaimers Mig. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 

American Textile Banding Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmign- 
ton, Del. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

New York. 


Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, N. CG 


Asin vitsi Di wiarivltle, av. 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 
R, I 


Atianta, Ga. 


Atlanta Brush Co., 
88 Ames Bidg., 


Atlantic Dyestuff Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


‘Brown, The David, Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


J. L. Bussey & Co., Greenville, 


neon Co. Winston-Salem, Cc. 
York. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc., 105 Kinney Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C 
Barber Cotman Co., Rockford, Hl. 
Baltimore Belting Company, Spartan- 
burg. S. C. 
& Tane Atlantic. Maas 
Bradshaw-Roberson Cotton Co., Greens- 
boro, 


Brinton, H., Co., dee 
Brown-St. Onge Co rovidence 
Budd Grate Co. 2011 B. Hagert St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
—_C— 
Carrier Fineineerine Corn New York. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Thos. K. Chaffee Co., Providence, R. IL. 
1h @ Co, Broadway. New York 
Champion Chemical Co., 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co., Charlotte. 
Chamber of Gommerce, Charlotte, N. C. 
Cyartotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N.C. 
ire, 


Coker Cotton Co,, Hartsville, 5. C. 


Cocker Machine & Founury Co., Gasto- 
nia, N. 

Bros. Machine Co., Pawtucket, 

Cooper & Griffin, Greenville, 5S. C. 

Gern Products Kefiniig Co., New York. 

Co Nana S Chieonee. Maas 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


— 


Danville Condtitioning Machine Co,, Dan- 


ville, Va. 

Davis & Furber Machine Co., North An- 
dover, Mass. 

Davidson J. lL. & Co., 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dixon tT.ubricating Saddle Co., 


T 

nn) F. J. & Co., 116 Broad St., 
ork. 

Reaper. at S.. 506 Trust Bide... Charlotte, 


2525 N. Second 
Bristol. 


New 


BE. F. Drew & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dronefield’« Sales Agency. 232 Sumner St., 
Roatan 
Drake Corporation. Norfolk, Va. 
B. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Dblin & Co., 81 Broad St., New York. 
Paat Jersey Pine Patterson. N_ J. 


Mimmone 
Afn oe 


Erwin Yarn Agency, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mureka tron Works bine 
N 


Harness Co. Tawrence. 


Raaring Co... New Rrittain. Conn 

So H. A., 225 Fifth Ave., New 
ork. 


Asheville, N. C.: 


Franktin Process Co., Providence, R. I. 

Franklin Needie Co., Franklin, N, H. 

orem Leather Corporation, Kingsport, 
‘Lenn, 

Gray~-burkliey Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Wovuilura Wvuod Mig. Co., 710 Lin- 

cuin Philadeinpai, Pa. 

Gray-Separk Millis, Gastonia, N. C. 

sc 

Grinnell Co., Providence, R. I. 

Kenneth Grigg & Co., Lincolnton, N. C. 


Hemphill. Co., Pawtucket, 
Hepworth, John W. & Co., 
Lehigh Ave., and Mascher S8t., 
‘Sd 

tuntiner. & Guerry. Greenville, 8. C. 
Hockaday Co., Chicago, Til. 

— 

Jennings Mfg. Co., Thomasville C. 
a. & 'Co., 88 Broad New 


Johnson & Howle, Monroe, N. C. 
Jordan Mfa. Co., "Monticelio, Ga. 


Co., "309 W. 88th St., New 

or 

Keever Starch Co., Greenville. S. C. 

Klauder-Weldon eine Machine Com- 
pany. Jenkintown. Pa. 

Klipstein & Co., A.. New York. 


Cotton Co., Charlotte, 


J. H. Lane & Co., New York. 

Lawrence & Company, Boston, Mass. 
Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell. Mass ° 
Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
Lineberger Bros., Lincolnton, N. C. 
Lupton, David. Sons. lne., ‘Philadelphia, 


Myles Salt Co., 712 Whitney Bldg., New 
Orleans, La. 

Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket. R. T. 

Marston (Co... John P., 247 Atlantic Ave. 
Raetnn Woaee 

Mathieson Alkali Works, New York. 

Masurv Young Co., 196 Milk St.. Boston 
Mass. 

Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia. Pa. 

Merrow Machine Co., Hartford. Conn. — 

Indian Or.- 


Metallic Drawine Roll Co., 
chard. Maes. 

Metz & Co., H. A., 122 Hudson St., New 
Voark 

Marehead Mfg Co.. Detrott. Mich. 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca. 


New Brunswick Chemical Co., 
wick, N. J. 
North State Creosoting Co., North Charlotte, 
N. C. 


New Bruns- 


Providence 


National Ring Traveler Co.., 
= 
Aniline & Chemical Co., 


National 

N. C. Reed Co., High Point, N. C. 

N & N J] tfTarhricant Co.. 401 Broad- 

way. New York. 

Newport Chemical Waoarks. N. J 


New 


Oliver & Houghton, 59 
York. 

Mil) Sunniv Coa 

R. H. Parker & Co., Gastonia. N.C. 

Panlenn *introum & Co., 52 Leonard St. 
New York. 

Parle Cramar Mn 

Dn at Sninninge Ringe On 
We 

Parkine R F. & finn... Holwnke Maen 

Piekere Slasher Hond Co. Spar- 

tanhnure «& © 


Poland Soap Works, Anniston, Ala. 


Pearl 
Greensboro. N. C 


New 


Maea 
Cantra! 


Puro-Sanita 


Drinking Fountain Oov., 
Haydenvi 


e, Mass. 

R. I. Warp Equipment Co., Paw- 
tucket, RK. 

Kies, Co., Millbury, Mass. 

Kogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Rose Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 

« Mapsiacucr Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 

Roy & Sons Co., B. S., Worcester, Mass. 

Sanders, Orr & Co., Charlotte, N. C., 

Dave-Lyuwell Otivps, Charwtte, N. C, 

K F Industries Ine New: York. 

Seaboard Railway, Charlotte, 

Seyuei Mig. City, N. 

Sirrine. J. E.. Greenville. 8. C. 

Shambow Shuttle Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Southern Novelty Co., Hartsville, 8S. C. 

Svuthern Kaitway, Charlotte, 


Spindie & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 
Cc 


Textile Banding Mill, Charlotte, 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Svutwors Mig Lyw., Uharivttle, 
Spartan Sizing Compound Co., Spartan- 
Stafford Co., The, Read ville, Mass. 
Stalav We A FW. Neratwr 
Standard Electric Co., Richmond, Va. 
Svdner Pump & Well Co. Hiehmond, Va 
Staal Mle f'n Thin AniInhigq. Pa 
Stein. Hall & Co., New York City. 
Finch Co., 622 Fifth Ave., New 
ork. 


— 
Tanner & Jones, Charlotte, N. C. 
Textile Mill hay Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Thomees (irate ar Birmingham Ala. 
Threefoot Bros. & Co., Meridian, Miss. 


Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn. 

Trmpov ww. sroau st., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


United Chemical Products Corp., Jersey 


ity, N.'d. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 67 Bddy 8t., 
Providence, R. IL. 

U. 8. Ott & Supply Co., Providence, R. 1. 

U. Ss. King Traveier Co., Providence, 1. 


Universal Winding Co.. Boston, Mass. 

Vogel Co.. Jos. A., Wilmington, Del, 

Wadsworth. Howlane & Bosto 


Ward-Davidson Co., 2525 N. Bt., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 

Woll Ja. ques, Passaic, N. J. 

Kher T. B.. Sons Co,, Chambersburg, 
a 

Ridley Watts & Co.. New York. 

Winfield Bros., 25 Broad St., New York. 

W hitin Machine W orks, 
Mass. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitns- 
ville, Mass. 

Whitman & Gan Marence New VYork. 

Wilkins & Gibson, Greerville, 8. C. 

Williams. Chauncey A., Manchester, N. H. 

Wm. & York Wilson, Charlotte. N. C. 

H. H. Wolfe & Co., Monroe. 

Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond. 

B. Young, Laundale, Philadelphia, 


: Jersey City, N. J. 


Sizings 


Size of the South 
jMildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 
using Sizol 
THE SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Softeners 
S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Standard 


Nitro, W. Va. 


Finishings 


QUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


SINGLE OR 
FLANGE 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


| 240 River Street, Greenville, 8. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. | 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPATRED 


Whitinsville, 


| 
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Seamless—and as smooth as glass 
INSIDE AND OUT 


Strong Turned Over Top— 
Clear Entrance and Exit 


In addition to the above advantage there is no top 
sway in this or any other Laminar Roving Can. And 
the sliver always coils up evenly inside. 

We tnink little need be said about the quality of this 
Can—the fact that it’s a Laminar guarantees that it 
will be on the job years from now. 

Make sure also that when you buy fibre trucks, boxes, 
baskets and cars that your order calls for Laminar 
Receptacles. 

We'll send a book on receptacles. Tell us where. 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 
Sole proprietors and manufacturers 

New England Dept.: 12 Pearl St., Boston 

Cc. Bell, Vice-President, 
Resident Manager 

Home Office—Wilmington, 

Delaware 

Factories at Wilmington and 
Newark, Delaware 


Established 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
MASS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of Specialties for 
Sizing, Softening and Finishing All Textile Fabrics 


Sole Agents for 


BELLE ALKALI COMPANY of Belle, W. Va. 


‘LIQUID CHLORINE 
Manufacturers of: BLEACHING POWDER 
| GAUSTIC SODA, Solid and Flaked 


GREENVILLE 


RAW-IN only 


weave with 


Flat Steel Loom Harness 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Southern Office 
509 Masonic Temple, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Hampton Smith, Sou. Mer. 


N. B.—We are the sole manufacturers of nickel plated drop wires 
for every kind of loom. 


one 
time and change to 
any cloth when you 


PROVIDENCE 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


aa 


Winding machines for singie ana ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular | 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
1121 Candler Bldg. 
WINTHROP S. WARREN 
—Agents— 


The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 
after fourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has demona- 

strated thet it ie 


Durable — Economical 


MACRODI 


Ost mar 2007 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with  ocorre- 


4 gponding increase in yardage— 


ead an important feature of this 


spool. 
- Barrel Prompt deliveries in two te 
three weeks after receipt of 

— Bushing order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 
Weonsocket, Rhode isiand 


Manufacturers of the following machines: 
COTTON MACHINERY. 


Opening Drawing Frames 
Conveying Roving Framee 
Distributing Spinning Frames 

Picking Spoolers 
Revolving Flat Cards Twisters 
Sliver Lap Machines ‘Reels 
Ribbon Lap Machines Quillers 


Combing Machines 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 
COTTON AND WOOLEN SYSTEMS 


Openers Revolving Flat Cards« 
Pickers Derby Douwblers 
Willows Roving Framee 
Card Feeds Spinning Framee 
Full Roller Card Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 
Special Spinning Frames 
WOOLEN MACHINERY 
‘ard Feeds Condensers 


Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


Cone Roving Frames 


] 
|| 

Mt. REECE 

MACHINE WORKS 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
| WHITINSVILLE,MASS.U.S.A. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE CHARLOTTE.N.c. | 
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FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom 1s built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibility of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it 1s used 
bysome of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 


changing automatic features. 


502 COLT BLDG. 
PATERSON, N, J. 


THE STAFFORD COMPAR . 
WEAVING M CHINERY 
-READVILLE, MASS. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 
J. 


WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. 
MONTREAL 


CRART CORPORATION 
MIP CSPORT, Tine 


Puta SLIP-NOT Belt on any 


drive in your mill. 


Compare it with any Belt you have ever 
used. 


Then you will know why SLIP-NOT 


users are enthusiastic. 


You will find SLIP-NOT conforms to 


your idea of a real Leather Belt. 


MADE BY 


Geent Leather Corporation 
\ KINGSPORT, TENN. 
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